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CHAPTER  1 
WHAT  IS  RECREATION  ? 


Recreation  constitutes  a  refreshment  in  body  and/or  mind,  as  after  work, 
some  form  of  play,  amusement,  or  relaxation  used  for  this  purpose,  as  games, 
sports,  hobies  or  the  like. 

Recreation  is  one  of  the  pleasures  man  experiences  and  those  experien- 
ces and  activities  which  are  put  forth  to  secure  pleasure  are  esthetic  arts. 
The  science  of  the  esthetic  arts  is  esthetology  which  may  include  ambrosial 
pleasures,  decorative  pleasures,  athletic  pleasures,  games  and  the  fine  arts. 
Under  the  realm  of  fine  arts,  we  shall  include  music,  graphic  art,  drama,  ro- 
mance, and  poetry. 

Ambrosial  Pleasures  -  The  metabolic  sense  is  the  sense  of  taste  and  smell, 
these  being  varieties  of  one  sense.   While  yet  in  the  animal  state,  man  learns 
to  enjoy  the  ambrosial  senses  in  partaking  of  food  and  drink  and  in  inhaling 
the  air  laden  with  many  particles  given  off  by  natural  bodies;  but  in  passing 
into  the  human  state  man  invents  a  multiplicity  of  devices  for  making  his  food 
and  drink  and  the  air  which  he  breathes  pleasurable. 

Decorative  Pleasures  -  Pleasures  are  potent  motives  for  human  activities. 
There  is  a  group  of  activities  produced  by  forms  which  result  from  pleasures. 
These  may  be  denominated  the  pleasures  of  form  from  the  standpoint  of  motive, 
or  the  arts  of  decoration  from  the  standpoint  of  activities.   Because  there  are 
pleasures  of  form  there  are  activities  of  decoration  and  hence  there  are  arts 
of  decoration. 

Many  activities  produce  objects  solely  to  gratify  the  feelings  of  pleasure, 
Many  activities  are  induced  primarily  by  other  motives  and  secondarily  by  pleas- 
ure.  In  the  production  of  these  objects,  thought  and  labor  are  expended  over 
and  above  the  amount  necessary  to  produce  the  object  for  utility  in  order  that 


it  may  give  pleasure,  and  if  it  does  not  give  this  additional  pleasure  it 
gives  pain.   Man  is  rarely  content  with  utility,  but  he  also  desires  pleasure 
from  the  objects  which  are  produced  through  his  activities.   In  both  classes 
of  endeavor  the  decorative  arts  are  involved.   The  decorative  arts  are  arts  of 
form. 

Athletic  Pleasures  -  In  the  esthetic  arts  we  have  to  consider  the  pleasure 
derived  from  physical  activity.   In  these  arts  appeal  is  made  to  the  muscular 
sense.   The  new-born  inherit  more  activity  than  is  demanded  for  bare  existence 
and  this  excess  energy  is  converted  into  play  or  pleasure.   Athletic  plays  are 
here  called  sports  as  we  distinguish  sports  from  another  group  of  plays  which 
is  discussed  later  as  games.   Sports  are  athletic  activities,  games  are  intel- 
lectual activities;  sports  develop  from  mimicry  to  rivalry,  games  develop  from 
dependence  on  sorcery  for  success  to  dependence  on  skill  for  success.   If  we 
understand  the  distinction  between  sports  and  games  we  are  better  prepared  to 
understand  the  nature  of  sports  themselves.   Sports  and  games  alike  are  activ- 
ities, and  the  distinction  which  we  draw  between  energy  and  activity  is  that 
activity  is  the  form  of  force  which  is  controlled  or  directed  by  the  mind, 
while  energy  is  a  form  of  force  which  is  controlled  or  directed  by  another 
form  force,  which  is  also  energy.   Energy  involves  action  and  passion  as  well 
as  action  and  reaction.   Action  and  passion  are  phenomena  of  force;  action  and 
reaction  are  phenomena  of  causation,  action  being  cause  and  reaction  being 
effect.   In  energy  two  or  more  bodies  external  to  one  another  infringe  upon 
one  another  and  produce  changes  in  one  another.   In  activity  one  body  has 
its  path  directed  by  the  internal  collision  of  its  particles;  activity  is 
thus  inherent  only  in  animal  bodies  in  which  metabolism  is  controlled  by  the 
mind  in  such  manner  that  the  body  itself  may  change  its  own  path.   The  body 
itself  has  a  degree  of  freedom  to  move  to  and  fro  in  its  hierarchal  path  by 
its  own  initiative. 


All  activities  are  controlled  by  motives,  and  the  motive  for  sport  is 
pleasure;  but  it  is  a  pleasure  of  a  particular  kind  -  it  is  a  pleasure  in 
physical  activity.   What  begins  as  mimicry,  develops  into  sports  and  gradually 
into  sports  rivalry. 

Games  -  The  fourth  group  of  actival  pleasures  are  the  games  played  in 
rivalry  of  skill  and  chance.   Games  have  their  root  in  sorcery,  as  it  is 
practiced  by  wildwood  man.   It  seems  that  at  first  arrows  or  arrowheads  are 
the  pieces  played  -  the  pawns,  knights,  castles,  kings,  and  queens  of  the 
game,  or  the  cards  upon  which  the  actors  are  painted.   In  the  wide  geographi- 
cal realm  of  tribal  man  many  of  these  games  are  discovered,  but  they  have  com- 
mon elements  -  that  is,  they  are  founded  on  universal  concepts,  and  every- 
where in  this  stage  of  society  they  are  rooted  in  divination  or  the  univer- 
sal longing  of  mankind  to  know  the  causes  of  things  and  how  effects  may  be 
controlled.   In  savagery,  men  play  for  effects  and  control  the  causes,  as 
they  suppose,  by  black  magic,  sorcery,  or  divination  figures  which  they 
carve  or  paint  upon  the  pieces  of  the  game.   Thus,  they  try  to  win  by  sorcery. 
In  later  stages  of  culture  the  sorcery  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  is  aban- 
doned and  skill  is  recognized  as  the  true  cause,  but  there  yet  remains  an 
element  of  chance.   With  primal  man  chance  and  sorcery  are  the  elements  of 
all  games,  while  with  civilized  man  chance  and  skill  are  its  elements. 

There  is  a  secondary  though  potent  motive  in  games  which  inheres  in  the 
desire  to  take  advantage  for  individual  profit.   For  this  reason  gaming  is 
as  universal  among  tribal  men  as  gambling,  and  it  is  common  among   civilized 
men. 

Fine  Arts  -  The  fifth  group  of  actival  pleasures  is  that  of  the  fine  arts. 
We  have  already  seen  that  there  is  a  group  arising  from  a  cognition  of  the 
pleasures  which  are  derived  from  metabolism;  a  second  group  called  the 
arts  of  decoration  (this  group  includes  architecture  and  jewelry),  which  arise 


from  the  cognition  of  the  pleasures  of  form;  a  third  group,  called  the  ath- 
letic arts  or  the  arts  of  sport,  which  arise  from  the  cognition  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  force;  a  fourth  group,  called  the  arts  of  amusement  or  games,  which 
arise  from  the  cognition  of  the  pleasures  of  causation.   Here  we  have  a  fifth 
group,  which  we  call  psychic  arts  or  the  fine  arts,  and  which  arise  from  the 
cognition  of  the  pleasures  of  mind  expressed  in  fine  art  works  and  comprise 
an  important  part  of  recreation  often  overlooked  in  the  plans  for  comprehen- 
sive recreation. 

In  classifying  the  fine  arts,  we  find  well  demarcated  groups  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  properties  of  matter  in  the  order  in  which  these  properties 
logically  appear,  from  the  simple  to  the  most  complex.   First  there  is  music; 
second,  graphic  art;  third,  drama;  fourth,  romance;  fifth,  poetry. 

Music  is  the  most  fundamental  of  the  fine  arts  in  that  it  more  fully 
expresses  the  emotions  than  any  of  the  others,  while  it  is  but  a  feeble  meth- 
od of  expressing  the  intellections.   Rythm,  the  first  structural  element  of 
music  is  the  foundation  from  which  dancing  has  come.   Melody,  the  second  ele- 
ment of  music  developed  out  of  the  necessity  to  alleviate  monotony.   As  the 
more  complicated  dancing  steps  became  more  pleasing  than  the  simple  rhythmic 
chant;  that  is,  a  rhythm  of  rhythms  is  developed  which  makes  melody.   Along 
with  melody  is  the  dance,  a  sport  in  which  many  persons  usually  simultan- 
eously engage.   In  tribal  dancing,  the  time  is  marked  by  the  voice,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  dancers  constitute  a  chant  in  which  oftentimes  they  all  take 
part,  but  at  other  times  there  is  a  leader  and  only  one  marks  the  time.   As 
the  dance  develops  from  the  simple  monotonous  recognition  of  the  same  step 
to  a  combination  of  two  or  more  differentiated  steps,  they  are  marked  by  dif- 
ferences in  the  pitch  of  the  voice.   To  fully  understand  the  ultimate  effect 
of  this  device,  we  must  appreciate  the  universality  of  dancing  and  that  it 
continued  in  the  first  stage  of  society  through  thousands  of  years. 


When  tribal  society  was  developed  into  national  society,  music  advanced 
by  the  introduction  of  a  new  element  of  pleasure,  harmony.   When  music  was 
but  rhythm,  there  was  a  germ  of  harmony  in  it,  for  the  waning  sound  would 
blend  with  the  waxing  sound,  and  the  succession  of  sounds  that  become  melo- 
dious also  become  harmonious;  but  more  than  this,  in  folk  chant  the  voices  of 
men  and  women  differ  in  pitch,  and  still  other  differences  arise  in  the  join- 
ing of  children's  voices.  When  music  became  melody,  the  bonds  which  held  it 
to  the  dance  were  broken  and  melody  was  married  to  song  as  chant  was  married 
to  dance,  but  song  music  was  especially  adapted  to  the  development  of  harmo- 
ny, because  it  became  choral  music;  doubtless  songs  were  sung  by  individuals 
for  their  amusement,  and  as  solos  for  the  amusement  of  others,  but  when  many 
join  in  the  song  we  have  choral  music.   Thus  the  blending  of  tones  in  melody 
becomes  at  last  the  blending  of  tones  in  harmony. 

Symphony  is  the  last  element  of  music  and  the  development  of  symphonic 
music  is  dependent  on  the  development  of  musical  instruments.   Musical  in- 
struments themselves  have  their  germ  in  the  hunter  stage  of  society.  A  tree 
overthrown  by  a  tempest  storm  may  be  crosscut  into  sections  with  a  stone  ax, 
reenforced  by  fire.   Such  a  section  may  then  be  hollowed  out  with  a  stone  adz 
and  living  coals.  A  vessel  thus  wrought  serves  many  purposes.   At  night, 
when  the  tribe  dances,  this  mortar  or  tub  for  soaking  skins  becomes  a  drum. 
A  wild  gourd  holding  pebbles  becomes  a  timbrel.  A  staff  cut  with  notches  is 
played  upon  with  another  and  smaller  one  with  rhythmic,  rasping  thrum,  and 
becomes  a  viol.  A  reed,  or  a  section  of  bark,  or  the  hollow  bone  of  a  bird, 
makes  a  flute.   A  tablet  two  fingers  wide  and  a  span  in  length,  suspended 
from  a  staff  of  sinew,  becomes  a  roarer  which  is  whipped  through  the  air  -  the 
first  trumpet  of  primitive  man. 

A  group  of  such  implements  constitutes  the  first  orchestra.  When  science 
comes  and  the  nature  of  sound  itself  is  understood  as  a  property,  musical 


instruments  are  invented  and  improved  by  the  husbandry  of  mind  until  a  great 
variety  is  developed;  thus  symphony. 

Included  in  graphic  art  is  sculpture,  relief,  perspective  and  chiaroscuro. 
Sculpture  is  the  first  form  of  graphic  art  as  discovered  in  ethnology  which  is 
the  science  of  tribal  culture.   A  hunter  man  carves  images  of  various  objects 
in  wood,  shell,  bone,  and  stone;  he  also  molds  such  forms  in  clay.   The  next 
step  in  the  evolution  of  graphic  art  is  taken  in  the  stage  where  men  etched 
crude  pictures  on  rocks,  or  scratched  them  on  bones,  horns,  bark  of  trees,  and 
on  the  tanned  skins  of  animals.   Such  etchings  are  mere  flats;  they  always  fail 
to  express  relief.  Although  unrefined,  they  are  made  to  show  a  truer  form,  and 
man  learns  to  express  in  painting  the  meaning  of  tints  and  hues  as  they  are 
reflected  from  bodies.   The  motive  which  urges  to  excellence  is  the  desire 
for  clearer  expression  in  symbolism. 

The  third  step  consists  in  the  acquisition  of  perspective,  when  objects 
are  placed  in  the  painting  in  such  manner  as  to  show  their  relative  position, 
and  the  three  dimensions  of  space  are  recognized  in  the  production  of  the  work. 
Now  conventional  signs  are  no  longer  needed.   In  the  stage  anterior  to  this, 
perspective  is  conventional,  as  if  a  man  should  say,  "I  have  painted  two  hors- 
es on  the  canvas,  but  this  one  must  be  considered  as  far  away,  because  it  is 
put  on  the  right  side  of  the  picture;  things  on  the  left  must  be  considered 
as  near  by".   A  great  many  devices  for  conventional  perspective  were  invented 
by  tribal  men  before  they  acquired  the  concept  of  true  perspective. 

In  the  fourth  stage,  still  another  element  is  added  to  painting.   This 
is  chiaroscuro,  or  the  delicate  recognition  in  painting  of  the  effects  of 
light  and  shade  in  the  several  hues  of  the  work.   This  is  the  highest  charac- 
teristic of  art  as  conceived  by  the  modern  painter.   The  artist  may  succeed  in 
all  else,  but  if  he  fails  in  this  it  is  failure  indeed.   It  is  the  difference 
between  the  artist  and  the  artisan. 


Drama  constitutes  the  third  group  of  fine-art  activities  and  already  we 
have  to  seek  for  primal  motives  in  religion.   Dancing  is  the  primeval  activi- 
ty of  pleasure  and  it  is  the  first  activity  which  has  joy  for  its  motive.   The 
dance  is  deeply  embedded  in  the  constitution  of  animal  life.   Dance  is  a  re- 
ligious activity,  it  is  a  play;  not  imitative,  but  religious  play.   Here  the 
play  motive  and  the  religious  motive  are  differentiated,  so  that  we  can  separate 
sport  from  drama,  but  religion  and  drama  are  one  in  the  tribal  life.   Dancing 
is  the  first  primeval  expression  of  joy  as  praise,  and  is  the  fundamental  ele- 
ment of  worship. 

In  the  second  stage  -  sacrifice  -  there  is  found  an  element  of  religion, 
and  hence  of  drama,  which  has  its  beginning  in  the  first  stage,  but  is  fully 
developed  only  in  the  second.   In  the  first  stage,  in  order  that  men  may  ex- 
press their  wnats,  they  display  them  either  by  placing  the  things  themselves 
or  their  svmbols  upon  the  altar.   In  the  second  stage  the  objects  desired  are 
Doured  out  udoii  the  ground  as  oblations,  or  consumed  in  the  fire  as  offerings, 
that  the  ghosts  of  the  things  desired  may  be  possessed  by  the  ghostly  diety. 

The  third  stage  of  drama,  ceremony,  is  fully  developed  in  the  imperial 
stage  and  also  has  roots  more  or  less  obscure,  in  the  earlier  stages;  for 
shamans,  in  instructing  the  people  in  mythology,  devise  curious  and  interesting 
methods  to  enforce  their  teaching  by  representing  the  scenes  in  a  more  or  less 
dramatic  manner,  in  which  the  neophytes  of  the  shamanistic  order  take  part, 
and  to  some  extent  other  members  of  the  tribe  are  assistants.   The  drama  is 
not  designed  as  a  language  by  which  men  may  talk  with  the  gods,  but  is  designed 
as  a  language  by  which  men  may  be  instructed. 

We  now  have  to  consider  drama  as  an  esthetic  art  in  the  fourth  stage  of 
culture,  histrionic  art.   When  the  chains  which  hold  drama  to  religion  are  di- 
rempt  and  they  can  go  forth  to  lead  a  free  life,  both  start  on  new  carreers. 
Drama  becomes  histrionic  art  indeed,  and  the  stage  becomes  the  mirror  in 


which  are  reflected  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  deeds  of  life. 

Romance  is  the  fine  art  next  in  logical  order.   The  first  form  of  ro- 
mance is  myth.   We  cannot  understand  its  nature  without  understanding  the 
cosmology  with  which  it  is  associated.   All  tribes  have  a  cosmology  based  on 
a  notion  of  seven  worlds.   The  art  of  romance  is  displayed  in  myths  which  are 
stories,  the  origin  of  which  is  forgotten,  ostensibly  historical  but  usually 
such  as  to  explain  some  practice,  belief,  institution  or  natural  phenomena. 
Cherokee  myths  may  be  "beast  fable"  in  which  he  interprets  the  phenomena  of 
the  world  from  the  standpoint  of  the  belief  that  the  environment  of  all  bodies 
have  a  dual  existence,  as  gross  body  and  attenuated  body  and  that  all  bodies 
have  animate  life.   Another  type  of  myth  is  the  "power  myth"   in  which  there 
are  gods  and  dieties  of  differing  orders.   Animal  gods  and  human  beings  are 
of  a  lower  order  and  their  are  gods  which  constitute  a  superior  order  of  beings 
Colors  are  classified  and  assigned  to  the  seven  worlds  in  power  and  meaning. 

The  next  element  of  romance  is  "necromancy"  or  magic  which  comprises  the 
theory  that  bodies  are  composed  of  four  elements  -  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water. 
The  difference  between  bodies  depends  upon  the  different  proportions  of  these 
elements  which  they  severally  possess.   Lastly,  we  have  the  "novels"  which 
are  fictitious  histories  in  a  series  of  events  where  causes  conspire  to  pro- 
duce effects  that  have  an  intellectual  and  emotional  interest.   In  an  especial 
manner,  modern  tales  are  designed  to  teach  a  lesson  of  good  and  evil,  and 
there  are  many  romances  that  are  doctrinaire  in  motive. 

The  fifth  in  order  of  the  fine  arts  is  poetry.   Poetry  is  an  art  of 
pleasure  and  its  fundamental  purpose  must  be  pleasure,  although  it  sometimes 
may  be  a  good  method  of  presenting  the  truth.   Poetry  is  embodied  with  the 
appropriate  language  of  beautiful  or  high  thought,  imagination,  or  emotion, 
the  language  being  rhythmical,  usually  metrical,  and  adapted  to  arouse 
the  feelings  and  imagination. 
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In  the  earliest  poetry  holophrasic  words  are  used  as  nouns  or  substan- 
tives with  adjectives  of  quality  in  exclamatory  sentences  to  mark  the  time  of 
a  complement  of  steps  in  the  dance.   In  every  clan  or  tribe  in  this  stage  of 
society  there  is  a  leader  who  is  the  master  of  the  dance  and  who  regulates 
it  with  rhythmic  chant  in  which  others  may  take  part,  when  the  solo  of  the 
shaman  becomes  the  chorus  of  the  people.   The  exhuberance  of  dance  and  the  in- 
spiration of  shout  unite  to  produce  emotion  -  wildly  hilarious  if  it  is  a 
dance  of  praise,  wildly  vengeful  if  it  is  a  dance  of  war,  wildly  wailing  if 
it  is  a  dance  of  mourning  for  the  dead.   Thus  it  produced  an  ecstasy  of  joy 
or  hate  or  sorrow. 

In  the  exclamatory  phrases  of  song  are  named  the  personified  objects 
that  are  supposed  to  be  inspired  with  motives  like  those  of  men,  and  hence 
the  adjective  element  of  the  song  expresses  the  good  or  evil  which  is  the 
theme  of  the  poetry.   The  earliest  poetry  in  this  manner  involves  a  double 
expression  -  one  of  personification  and  another  of  qualification. 

In  the  second  stage  powers  are  personified  as  if  they  were  bodies,  and 
there  is  developed  a  new  class  of  dieties  which  are  supposed  to  be  superior 
to  the  old  gods,  and  the  old  gods  are  called  demons;  not  yet  devils,  but  only 
demons.   There  are  many  kinds  of  these  demons  -  as  elves,  fairies,  muses, 
sirens,  and  what  not,  while  human  beings  are  sometimes  giants  and  pigmies. 
Personification  in  this  stage  is  the  creation  of  invisible  bodies  of  pure 
forces  that  are  supposed  to  exist  independent  of  bodies  -  that  is,  of  prop- 
erties that  can  exist  in  some  invisible  state  like  that  of  ghosts. 

In  this  stage  qualification  is  developed  into  similitude.   That  which 
is  affirmed  by  the  adjective  element  as  great  or  small,  as  strong  or  weak, 
as  beautiful  or  ugly,  or  any  attribute  expressed  by  a  qualifying  adjective, 
is  reinforced  by  a  poetic  similitude. 

In  the  third  stage  of  society  certain  world  attributes  are  explained 


as  world  elements;  these  are  earth,  air,  fire  and  water,  and  the  proportion 
of  these  elements  in  bodies  of  the  earth  gives  rise  to  their  attributes.   In 
philosophy  this  is  alchemy;  but  it  is  only  the  alchemy  of  bodies,  while  the 
ghosts  are  psychic  beings  and  only  psychic  attributes  are  personified. 

A  gulf  exixts  between  ghost  and  body  as  the  ghost  is  spirit  or  essence, 
something  which  can  be  distilled  and  which  may  pervade  space  like  an  aroma, 
or  itself  be  wholly  spaceless  and  hence  formless.   It  may  occupy  any  point  of 
time  present,  past,  or  future,  for  it  is  timeless;  hence  it  is  the  ghost  of 
memory  and  prophecy.   But,  the  body  is  now  gross  matter  -  dead  and  subject  to 
the  personification  and  differentiation  in  theory  between  ghost  and  body 
there  comes  a  development  of  similitude  into  something  else.   The  simili- 
tude is  now  elaborated  into  the  foundation  of  an  allegory  upon  which  is  er- 
ected an  edufice  of  doctrine. 

In  the  fourth  stage  of  culture  shemistry  has  supplanted  alchemy,  medi- 
cine has  supplanted  sorcery,  astronomy  has  supplanted  astrology,  and  science 
has  supplanted  cosmology.   All  kinds  of  personifications  appear,  but  in  a 
new  light  with  a  distinct  cognition  that  personification  is  poetic.   All 
kinds  of  personification  thus  become  tropes  and  mind  itself  is  clearly  under- 
stood to  belong  only  to  animate  beings.   Qualification,  similitude,  and  alle- 
gory still  remain  with  a  more  or  less  clear  cognition  that  qualities  are  but 
qualities,  similitudes  are  but  similitudes,  and  allegories  are  but  allegories, 
and  that  they  are  legitimate  only  as  metaphors  and  constitute  only  a  poetical 
method  of  expression  through  which  the  wisdom  of  science  may  be  expressed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  impress  it  deeply  upon  the  heart.   Trope,  therefore,  is 
the  last  and  greatest  acquisition  to  poetical  art.   Romance  is  poetry  without 
rhythm,  but  there  is  added  to  it  a  much  hgher  element  of  metaphor  -  the  spec- 
ial method  of  poetic  expression.   We  need  not  review  the  history  of  poetry  to 
show  how  its  elements  have  been  developed;  manifestly  all  that  is  good  or  bad 
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is  derivative;  all  of  the  esthetic  arts  are  found  to  be  derivative. 

Pleasure  and  pains  arise  from  judgements,  and  do  not  arise  from  con- 
sciousness but  from  inference.   All  of  the  phenomena  of  pleasure  and  pain 
arise  in  the  mind  through  the  point  of  view.   They  are  therefore  qualities 
and  not  properties.   All  matter  is  not  endowed  with  mind,  but  all  matter  is 
endowed  with  consciousness.   The  relative  element  is  choice,  which  becomes 
inference  in  the  formation  of  judgements.   Our  interest  in  this  report  is 
not  in  the  pains  of  work,  labor  and  toil,  but  rather  in  the  pleasures  of 
play,  amusement,  etc.,  used  for  the  refreshment  of  the  body  and  mind  -  or 
as  we  know  it  today  -  recreation,  and  specifically  as  it  relates  to  the 
Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians. 

Herein,  we  have  the  foundation  for  understanding  recreation  "Cherokee 
Style"  which  altruistically  relates  to  the  pleasures  coveted  in  this  culture 
which   is  not  coming  to  its  nearness  of  death  but  is  experiencing  vigorous 
and  active  restoration.   The  challenge  is  to  retain  and  revive  what  the 
Cherokees  themselves  seek  for  fulfillment. 

Commercialization  is  inevitable  on  the  Qualla  Boundary,  however,  ex- 
treme caution  should  be  exercised  to  avoid  any  degradation  of  the  culture  in 
the  process  of  economic  development.   The  touring  public  comes  to  Cherokee 
to  see  Indians  and  experience  a  cultural  difference,  many,  if  not  the  major- 
ity of  the  visitors  that  come  for  that  purpose  leave  disappointed  and  unful- 
filled.  In  the  next  chapter  we  will  present  some  of  the  recreational  activi- 
ties of  the  past  which  have  been  recorded,  in  order  that  while  planning  for 
the  future,  we  do  include  what  is  desirable  for  the  Tribal  members  own  pleas- 
ure and  exploit  those  elements  which  are  desirable  by  the  Tribe  for  profit 
or  economic  development. 
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CHAPTER  2 
CHEROKEE  RECREATION  -  PAST 


Early  contact  by  the  "White  Man"  and  his  consequent  interest  in  the 
Cherokee  Indian  and  his  culture  had  one  advantageous  aspect  in  that  there 
were  many  recordings  by  ethnologists  and  historians  relating  to  the  various 
aspects  of  the  Cherokee  way  of  life.   It  is  from  these  recordings  that  we 
are  able  to  look  back  and  examine  the  characteristics  of  recreation  practic- 
ed by  these  Indians  before  the  great  thrust  to  destroy  both  the  Indians  and 
their  culture.   During  this  abolition  period,  many  of  the  customs  were  aban- 
doned and  it  was  not  until  the  very  last  few  decades  that  conditions  have  be- 
come such  that  revival  of  these  older  ways  of  life  could  be  freely  practiced. 
Even  the  Indian  stick  ball  games  were  forbidden  by  the  federal  government  for 
years,  they  having  labeled  the  game  "legalized  organized  murder". 

General  categories  of  recorded  recreation  activities  fall  into  the  follow- 
ing groups:   games,  dances,  stick  ball,  matches,  hunts,  stories  and  story  tel- 
lers, and  the  arts  and  crafts.   None  of  the  activities  can  be  totally  separa- 
ted from  the  others  as  one  is  usually  closely  associated  with  another  to  as- 
sure the  success  of  each. 

At  the  age  of  4  or  5  the  young  boys  made  bows  and  arrows  under  the  super- 
vision of  their  fathers  or  elder  brothers.   Little  girls  of  this  age  began  to 
assist  in  the  household  duties  and  also  began  to  participate  in  the  dances  at 
this  age.   Various  games  occupied  the  time  of  the  children.   Toy  bows  and  ar- 
rows were  used  to  shoot  at  crickets  and  apples  in  the  trees.   The  game  of 
hunter  and  deer  was  played.   Other  sports  were  indulged  in,  such  as  rolling 
stones  down  the  mountains,  and  playing  on  toy  musical  instruments,  and  var- 
ious athletic  sports. 

The  Dance.   There  are  some  24  dances  current  or  remembered  among  the 
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Cherokees.   Some  eight  of  these  have  fallen  into  disuse.   The  following 
dances  are  those  known:   Ant,  Ball,  Bear,  Beaver,  Buffalo,  Bugah,  Chicken, 
Coat,  Corn,  Eagle,  Friendship,  Green  Corn,  Ground  Hog,  Horse,  Knee  Deep,  Med- 
icine, Partridge,  Pheasant,  Pigeon,  Racoon,  Round,  Snake,  War,  and  "Woman 
Gathering  Wood,"  The  Ant,  Buffalo,  Chicken,  Medicine,  Pheasant,  Pigeon,  Racoon, 
and  War  Dances  Lave  all  lapsed  from  use  and  are  only  half  remembered.   In 
Birdtown  several  additional  dances  were  performed  to  which  later  reference  will 
be  made. 

In  most  of  the  dances  both  men  and  women  participated,  but  only  men  were 
allowed  to  lead  and  to  do  the  singing  for  the  dancers.   A  few  dances  were  con- 
fined to  one  or  the  other  sex. 

Most  dances  were  led  by  a  singer  who  had  a  drum  or  gourd  rattle  in  his 
hand  and  who  may  or  may  not  participate  in  the  motions  of  the  dance.   The 
rank  and  file  of  the  dancers,  who  followed  the  leader  in  single  file,  may  ac- 
company the  singing  of  their  leader,  or  they  may  finish  out  his  initial  phras- 
es, or  they  may  reply  in  antiphony.   A  woman  with  tortoise-shell  rattles  fast- 
ened to  her  legs  generally  followed  immediately  after  the  leader  and  kept 
time  for  his  singing  by  shaking  the  rattles  on  her  legs  in  rhythmic  sequence. 

The  musical  instruments  used  in  the  dance  consisted  of  (1)  a  groundhog 
skin  drum,  (2)  one  or  more  gourd  rattles  on  short  sticks,  and  (3)  several 
tortoise-shell  rattles  bound  about  the  legs  of  the  woman  leader.   Various 
ornamental  and  characteristic  features  were  introduced  in  the  dances,  such  as 
pine  boughs,  sticks,  eagle-feather  wands,  pipes,  masks,  and  robes  of  various 
kinds.   Costumes  of  skins  were  said  to  have  been  used  in  the  past  but  more 
recently,  except  for  the  masked  Bugah  Dance  and  the  dances  at  the  annual  fair 
in  imitation  buckskin,  the  plain  overall  of  everyday  life  were  worn. 

The  dances  were  usually  held  at  night.   Certain  dances  were  given  only 

in  the  early  part  of  the  evening  and  others  were  relegated  to  the  hours  after 

midnight.   The  evening  dances  were  the  Eagle,  Bugah,  Beaver,  "Woman  Gathering 
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Wood,"  and  Pigeon.   The  Friendship  Dances  may  continue  all  night  as  may  also 
the  Ball  Dances.   The  general  order  of  the  evening  dances  was  for  a  Bugah 
Dance  to  precede  an  Eagle  Dance  after  which  may  come  a  Friendship  Dance.   Or 
perhaps  a  Pigeon  Dance  may  start  off  the  evening  followed  by  a  Beaver  and 
then  a  Bugah  Dance.   If  the  Eagle  Dance  was  sheduled,  the  Pigeon  Dance 
would  be  left  out,  or  vice  versa.   The  Bugah  Dance,  again,  would  almost  al- 
ways contain  a  Bear  Dance  given  by  its  masked  performers.   Somewhat  after 
midnight,  at  about  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  there  would  commence  another 
series  of  dances  known  as  tcundale  Nuda  or  "different  dances."  These  were 
also  called  uskwiniye'da  or  "every  kind,"  from  the  word  for  a  general  store. 
These  dances  would  generally  run  in  about  the  following  order:   Coat,  Ground- 
hog, Corn,  Knee  Deep,  Buffalo,  Ant,  Quail,  Chicken,  Snake,  Raccoon,  Bear, 
Horse,  and  finally,  the  Round  Dance  after  full  daylight  had  come. 

Dances  could  be  given  in  the  daytime.   The  Green  Corn  Dance  was  given 
at  anytime  during  the  day  but  was  never  ended  until  after  dark.   After  a 
morning  Round  Dance  as  mentioned  above,  the  new  day  may  be  started  with  an- 
other Eagle  Dance  or  perhaps  by  a  game  of  women's  football.   Some  dances 
should  be  given  only  at  certain  seasons.   In  the  recent  past  if  the  Eagle, 
Bugah,  or  Snake  Dance  were  given  in  the  summer,  snake  bite  or  cold  weather 
would  be  sure  to  follow.   The  proper  time  for  these  dances  was  the  frosty 
season  from  November  to  March.   It  is  thought  that  the  disappearance  of  the 
old-time  conjurers  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  these  dances 
can  now  be  given  with  impunity  in  the  summer.   A  regular  annual  cycle  of 
dances  used  to  be  held  monthly  throughout  the  year  among  the  Cherokees.   Of 
this  cycle  but  little  evidence  is  available  now. 

Although  dances  could  be  held  either  out  of  doors  or  in  the  house,  the 

majority  are  now  held  indoors.   Sometimes  a  regular  periodic  round  was  made 

of  all  the  houses  in  the  neighborhood,  each  weekly  or  biweekly  dance  being 
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held  at  a  differnet  house.   At  Big  Cove,  all  of  the  dances  were  held  at  a 
convenient  house  in  the  valley  flats. 

The  number  of  song  accompaniments  to  a  given  dance  may  range  from  one 
to  14  but  the  average  was  about  four.   A  song  consisted  of  an  individual 
melody  sung  with  a  series  of  more  or  less  meaningless  words  or  syllables, 
consisting  of  terms  for  obsolete  towns  and  places  unintelligible  onoma ;o- 
poetic  phrases,  and  the  like.   In  the  Friendship  Dances,  considerable  scope 
may  be  given  to  the  improvising  of  syllables  and  melodies  and  in  the  course 
of  several  hours  as  many  as  40  or  50  songs  may  be  sung.   In  the  main  the  syl- 
lables and  the  accompanying  melodies  seemed  to  vary  in  the  numerous  repiti- 
tions.   The  average  duration  of  a  single  dance  with  its  four  songs  and  their 
repititions  may  have  been  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  an  hour.   A  roughly  alter- 
nate order  of  slow  and  fast  melodies  seems  to  have  been  maintained,  with  the 
faster  tempos  seeming  to  predominate  toward  the  end  of  the  dance.   The  steps 
used  in  dancing  did  not  vary  perceptibly  from  dance  to  dance  and  consisted 
of  simple  rhythmic  walking  steps  in  time  with  the  drum  or  rattle.   In  fast 
time  a  sort  of  quick  hopping  motion  developed.   In  the  Bugah  Dance  any  kind  of 
a  step  may  be  allowed.   Much  dancing  was  done  with  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body,  especially  the  arms,  shoulder,  and  head. 

All  kinds  of  conventionalized  and  naturalistic  motions  accompanied  the 
dances.   Except  in  the  cases  of  the  Green  Corn  Dance  and  the  Ball  Dance, 
most  of  the  dances  have  lost  all  significance  in  connection  with  outside  ac- 
tivities or  occurrences.   Hunting  methods  and  habits  of  various  animals  were 
simulated  as  well  as  the  movements  of  sowing  seed  and  tillage  of  the  soil, 
but  these  motions  are  incidental  and  apparently  lost  in  a  maze  of  other  less 
explicable  movements.   The  basic  motif  of  the  dances  as  they  are  at  present 
performed  seems  to  be  the  social  one  of  a  good  time  and  making  acquaintances. 

Clapping  of  the  hands  is  a  common  feature  of  the  Friendship  Dances.   This 
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action  expresses  the  joy  and  happiness  being  experienced  by  the  participants. 
Bears  are  thought  to  clap  their  hands  when  pleased.   The  enjoyment  of  the 
dance  was  so  great  in  the  past  that  whenever  some  family  had  lost  a  member  by 
death  the  rest  of  the  neighbors  would  give  a  dance  to  make  them  forget  their 
sorrow. 

Specific  Dances.   In  the  Friendship  Dances  the  young  people  would  get 
acquainted.   There  would  be  a  great  amount  of  teasing  and  joking  of  rela- 
tives occurring  at  these  dances  in  particular.   The  young  men  would  scratch 
the  young  girls'  hands  with  their  fingernails,  slap  them  or  feint  blows  at 
them,  poke  at  them,  or  otherwise  tease  these  familiar  relatives.   For  the 
older  people  the  word  "Friendship,"  attaching  to  these  dances,  signifies  the 
renewal  of  the  pleasures  of  their  youthfull  experiences  in  love  and  social 
intercourse. 

In  the  Eagle  Dance  and  in  the  Friendship  Dance  the  leader  or  principal 
performer  can  tell  a  story  as  he  dances.  He  may  perhaps  recount  his  conquests 
over  women  or  his  acquiring  of  great  wealth.   He  will  never  fail  to  get  in 
some  jibes  at  his  joking  relatives  while  he  sings.   The  gotogwaski,  or  "caller," 
is  the  organizer  of  a  dance  occasion  and  it  is  he  who  calls  off  the  names  of 
those  who  are  to  lead  each  song  step;   At  the  end  of  a  song  he  shouts  out 
words  of  encouragement  and  applause.   He  always  endeavors  to  pick  the  best 
and  strongest  singers  as  leaders.   The  leader  starts  to  walk  around  in  a  cir- 
cle singing  his  song  and  followed  at  first  only  by  one  or  two  old  men.   Other 
men  join  the  circle  and  then  the  woman  with  rattles  on  her  legs  and  finally 
a  vast  number  of  girls,  boys,  men,  and  women  are  circling  around  at  a  fast- 
er and  faster  rate.  After  the  song  ends  the  whole  group  makes  a  wild  dash 
for  the  door  and  fresh  air. 

Since  the  dances  of  the  Cherokees  are  of  extreme  importance  in  the  soc- 
ial integration  of  the  Tribe,  it  will  be  in  point  to  briefly  mention  the  out- 
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standing  characteristics  of  the  remembered  dances,  especially  those  whose 
social  function  seems  more  strikingly  important  than  others. 

The  Ant  Dance  (daksu  dali)  consisted  of  a  snakelike  procession  in  sin- 
gle file,  the  participants  moving  about  like  a  colony  of  ants.   Both  men  and 
women  participate  but  the  men  do  all  of  the  singing  and  the  singing  leader 
dances  with  a  gourd  rattle  in  his  hand.   The  leader  sings  about  the  ants  and 
says  that  their  grandmothers  are  flying. 

The  Ball  Dance  (dundje-la  Nuni)  is  performed  in  two  parts,  one  by  the 
men  and  the  other  by  the  women.   The  men  go  to  water  both  before  and  after 
a  ball  game.   The  men's  dance  consists  of  a  procession  of  the  players  about 
the  fire,  racquet  in  hand,  singing  some  four  songs.   The  singing  leader  has 
a  gourd  rattle  in  his  hand  and  dances  at  the  head  of  the  line.   Simultaneous- 
ly with  the  men's  ball  dance  or  perhaps  in  its  intermissions,  the  women  give 
their  dance.   The  details  of  this  dance  are  very  important  and  are  worth  con- 
sidering at  some  length.  A  male  singer  seats  himself  facing  the  town  which 
the  team  is  to  play  against  and  takes  his  drum  in  his  hands  while  the  seven 
women  dancers  line  up  in  a  row  behind  him.   Then,  as  the  drummer  begins  to 
sing,  the  women  dance  forward  and  backward.   Only  the  first  and  last  songs 
are  danced,  the  others  consist  in  merely  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
leader.   After  each  song  the  drummer  will  give  some  derogatory  remarks  about 
his  familiar  clansmen  in  the  opponent  town,  saying  that  their  town  is  bound 
to  lose  in  the  coming  game.   Then  the  women  may  likewise  make  up  jokes  about 
their  clans-persons  in  the  opponent  town.   After  one  drummer  is  tired,  another 
will  take  his  place  and  joke  his  fellow  clansmen  of  his  own  clan  in  the  op- 
ponent town.   This  magical  rite  concludes  with  the  whole  group  "going  to 
water"  for  certain  lavations  and  purifications.   This  joking  of  the  opponent 
town  has  the  apparent  effect  of  magically  weakening  the  opponent  town  and 

causing  them  to  lose  the  coming  game.   This  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
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correlations  of  magical  potency  with  relations  of  familiarity  imbedded  in  the 
kinship  system  to  be  found. 

The  Bear  Dance  (yo  na)  is  an  important  dance  given  after  midnight.   Men 
and  women  both  take  part  in  this  dance,  which  requires  spiral  motion  by  a 
group  in  single  file  about  the  fire  or  pot  or  whatever  can  be  made  to  serve 
as  the  center  o±.  revolution.   Various  obscene  familiarities  are  indulged  in 
between  relatives  in  this  dance,  especially  between  the  men  and  the  women. 
The  words  of  the  songs  refer  to  the  bear's  habits. 

The  Beaver  Dance  (doya)  is  mimetic  of  the  beaver  hunt.   Each  dancer 
carries  a  small  stick  about  two  feet  long,  and  this  stick  is  flourished  in 
various  manners.   The  principal  feature  of  this  dance  is  an  animal  skin, 
meant  to  represent  the  beaver,  which  is  pulled  back  and  forth  on  a  series 
of  strings  and  which  the  dancers  attempt  to  hit.   Missing  the  skin  affords 
immense  amusement  to  the  participants  and  spectators  alike  and  this  conse- 
quently is  a  favorite  dance. 

The  Buffalo  Dance  is  hardly  remembered.   Masks  and  skins  were  said  to 
have  been  used  in  this  dance,  which  was  mimetic  of  the  hunt  of  the  buffalo. 

The  Bugah  Dance  (  tsunagaduli)  is  a  masked  dance  of  particular  social 
importance.   The  name  is  of  obscure  origin  but  the  actors  in  the  dance  are 
called  Bogeys  or  sometimes  Buggers.   Considerable  paraphernalia  and  prepara- 
tion are  necessary  for  this  dance.   From  six  to  12  masks  made  of  gourd,  wood, 
or  pasteboard  are  collected  beforehand  in  the  neighborhood  as  well  as  six  or 
10  gourd  rattles  and  a  ground-hog  skin  drum.   From  all  of  the  women  present 
one  man,  the  organizer,  collects  shawls,  wraps,  or  sweaters  to  clothe  the 
bogeys  in.   Six  men  seat  themselves  at  one  side  of  the  room,  a  drummer  or 
leader  with  five  assistant  music  makers  holding  gourd  rattles.   These  per- 
sons are  known  as  dininogiski,  "callers,"  whose  function  it  is  to  sing  and 
call  the  bogeys.   When  the  callers  have  completed  their  sixth  song,  the  bog- 
eys enter  one  by  one,  concealed  by  masks  and  various  wrap-around  materials, 
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and  hobbling  in  various  comical  positions  and  with  odd  motions.  They  wear 
the  strangest  make-ups  and  endeavor  to  do  everything  in  a  topsy-turvy  manner. 
There  are  seven  of  the  bogeys  and  as  the  seventh  song  is  played  they  dance  in 
a  circle  about  the  room  and  endeavor  to  scare  those  children  who  are  ungilisi 
or  digiDuDu  relatives  to  them.  They  also  tease  the  grown-ups  who  are  their 
familiar  relatives.  The  relatives  and  spectators  in  the  room  enjoy  this  game 
of  guessing  which  of  their  familiar  relatives  the  teaser  is. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventh  song  the  bogeys  seat  themselves  in  a  comical 
fashion  and  with  clumsy  gestures  on  a  log  at  one  side  of  the  room.   The  inter- 
preter or  organizer,  meanwhile,  is  asked  by  the  head  caller  to  put  some  ques- 
tions to  the  bogeys.   The  first  question  is  generally,  "What  is  your  name?"  or, 
"Where  do  you  come  from?"  The  interpreter  then  goes  up  to  the  first  bogey  and 
repeats  the  question  to  him.   To  this  the  bogey  gives  a  whispered  reply  and 
the  name  he  gives  himself  is  always  either  ludicrous  or  obscene.   He  gives  as 
his  place  of  origin  some  remote  or  fanciful  locality.   He  may  joke  a  famil- 
iar relative  in  a  neighboring  town  by  giving  his  name.   After  the  initial 
questions  are  over,  the  first  bogey  gets  up  ludicrously  and  clowns  in  a  dance 
all  his  own.   During  the  dance  the  music  maker  or  chief  caller  calls  the 
name  of  the  bogey  over  and  over  again  and  the  bogey  goes  through  motions 
and  gestures  appropriate  to  the  name  which  he  has  given  himself.   The  steps 
of  this  solo  dance  are  utterly  unlike  any  other  Cherokee  dance  and  consist 
of  a  series  of  heavy  hops  in  rhythmic  time.   When  the  first  bogey  is  through, 
the  whole  thing  is  gone  over  again  with  the  next  one  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

Following  this  the  interpreter  asks  the  bogeys  to  do  a  bear  dance  togeth- 
er. This  is  done  and  then  the  audience  joins  in  with  the  bogeys.   As  the  dance 
proceeds  the  bogeys  tease  their  familiar  relatives,  especially  the  women,  in 
obscene  and  ridiculous  ways.   After  this  dance  the  bogeys  leave  and  go  to 

some  remote  field  where  they  remove  their  disguise  and  slip  home  without  be- 
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ing  recognized.   After  the  bogeys  are  gone,  the  audience  generally  begins  a 
friendship  dance.   The  Bugah  Dance  is  one  of  the  most  extremely  used  occa- 
sions for  the  display  of  the  joking  and  privileged  familiarity  relationships 
between  relatives.   The  bogeys  may  even  tease  and  joke  each  other  if  they  are 
in  the  correct  relationship.   The  crazy  movements  of  the  Bugah  solo  dance 
may   imitate  everything  except  the  motions  of  white  peoples'  dances.   The 
bogeys  themselves  may  imitate  white  people,  negroes,  or  joking  relatives. 

The  next  dance,  the  Chicken  Dance  (sata'  ga)  has  not  been  given  for 
some  time.   The  principal  feature  of  this  dance  consisted  of  the  woman  rest- 
ing one  of  her  feet  on  the  foot  of  her  male  partner  in  the  dance,  and  hop- 
ping with  the  other  foot.   This  dance  was  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
much  jelousy  and  fights.   The  Chicken  Dance  is  possibly  mimetic  of  a  bird 
habit. 

The  Coat  Dance (gasule'na)  is  apparently  of  little  significance  now. 
In  the  older  days  the  men  were  said  to  have  bought  their  brides  with  buckskin 
coats  as  payment  and  in  this  dance  some  motions  are  made  of  covering  or 
"claiming"  a  woman  with  the  coat. 

The  Corn  Dance  (se'  lu)  is  apparently  mimetic  of  the  actions  of  plant- 
ing the  corn.   The  women  were  said  to  have  done  the  planting  and  the  men  to 
have  followed  with  the  hoe  to  cover  the  seeds  with  earth.   The  term  adan 
wisi,  "they  are  going  to  plant  corn,"  is  possibly  allied  with  the  dance  cal- 
led "Yontonwisas"  and  may  be  the  Corn  Dance.   In  the  Corn  Dance  the  men  cup 
their  hands  as  if  they  were  pouring  corn  grains  into  the  aprons  of  the  wo- 
men and  then  the  women  reciprocate  in  giving  the  corn  to  the  men.   Various 
other  arm  movements  take  place  between  the  sexes  in  this  dance. 

The  Eagle  Dance  (tsugi'  dali)  is  probably  the  most  important  and  most 
revered  of  the  Cherokee  Dances.  The  eagles  were  said  to  have  gathered  to- 
gether and  teased  each  other  just  as  men  do  in  the  Eagle  Dance.   The  Eagle 
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dance  used  to  be  held  in  the  fall  or  winter  but  now  can  be  held  at  anytime. 
In  addition  to  its  function  as  a  celebration  of  the  acquiring  of  an  eagle, 
the  Eagle  Dance  has  several  suboridnate  elements  such  as  the  Scalp  Dance 
which  celebrated  the  victory  in  war,  and  the  Peace  Pipe  Dance  which  cele- 
brates the  conclusion  of  peace.   The  chief  function  of  the  Eagle  Dance  at 
the  more  recent  times  is  the  celebration  of  victory  in  the  Ball  Game.   In 
its  more  recent-day  performance,  all  of  the  elements  of  the  Eagle  Dance  are 
somewhat  mixed  together.   The  Scalp  Dance  is  a  solo  dance  in  which  the  young 
man  can  dance  and  tell  his  story,  vaunitng  his  bravery  before  the  women  or 
other  men.   He  derogates  the  deeds  of  his  clan  brothers  and  joking  relatives, 
saying  that  they  are  cowards  and  of  no  value  to  the  Tribe.   When  the  deroga- 
ted relative's  chance  comes,  he  in  turn  derogates  the  former  singer. 

The  Friendship  Dances  (di'  sti)  are  a  mixed  assemblage  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  dances  whose  primary  significance  is  shared  in  common,  namely  the 
social  intercourse  which  is  necessary  for  the  young  people  in  order  that 
they  may  find  husbands  and  wives.   The  familiarities  of  the  Friendship  Dances 
consist  of  such  actions  as  the  men  placing  their  hats  on  the  heads  of  their 
female  partners,  putting  their  coats  around  them,  putting  their  arms  around 
their  shoulders  and  necks,  and  performing  various  overhand  movements  with 
them  and  others.   These  are  the  dances  for  getting  acquainted  and  all  of  the 
motions  of  the  dance  are  designed,  or  appear  to  be  designed  to  break  down 
shyness  and  reserve  on  the  part  of  the  young  people.   This  reserve  is  brok- 
en through,  however,  strictly  along  the  line  of  the  familiarity  relationship 
with  specific  relatives.   It  is  impossible,  or  in  general  improbable,  that  a 
young  man  would  tease  or  joke  with  a  woman  of  his  father's  clan,  or  even  of 
his  own  clan.   On  the  other  hand,  if  he  finds  a  "grandmother"  (gilisi)  or 
a  "grandfather"  (giDuDu,  ginisi)  he  can  tease  them  to  the  extreme.   It  is 

most  likely  that  he  will  tease  the  women  rather  than  the  men  as  privileged 
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familiarities  between  men  are  reserved  for  other  occasions.   At  the  dance  a 
man  must  find  a  wife  and  there  is  only  one  way  to  find  a  wife  and  that  is  to 
select  her  out  of  the  group  of  women  with  whom  he  can  carry  on  relations  of 
familiarity. 

The  typical  Friendship  Dance  begins  with  a  few  of  the  older  men  moving 
around  in  a  circle  about  the  room.   The  women  with  the  tortoise-shell  rattles 
on  her  legs  joins  in  the  circle  and  then  come  the  older  women  followed  by 
the  younger  men  and  women.   Round  and  round  the  circle  goes,  gradually  pick- 
ing up  speed  and  volume  as  more  join  and  none  leave  the  magic  ring  of  dancing 
humanity.   Finally  the  crowd  becomes  too  great  for  the  one  small  room,  the 
heat  and  sweat  becomes  too  much,  the  dust  too  choking,  and  so  with  a  final 
whoop  all  rush  forth  into  the  open  air.   The  Friendship  Dance  is  one  of  the 
most  facinating  features  of  Cherokee  life.   This  dance  holds  a  gripping  pow- 
er as  great  as  any  opera  for  its  drama  and  music  are  the  prime  expression  of 
the  socially  significant  facts  of  Cherokee  existence. 

The  Green  Corn  Dance  (agohundi)  is  an  all-day  dance  which  takes  place 
in  September  after  "Roasting  Ear's  Time."  The  name  of  this  dance  refers  to 
a  town  where,  according  to  tradition,  this  dance  was  given  especially  well. 
This  occasion  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  Corn  Dance,  except  that  the 
latter  celebrates  the  planting  of  the  corn,  while  the  Green  Corn  Dance  cele- 
brates the  harvest.   The  Green  Corn  Dance  is  really  a  composite  of  several 
other  dances.   First,  there  is  an  all-day  dance  by  the  men  in  which  guns  are 
fired  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour  to  make  the  noise  considered  essential  to 
this  dance.   Secondly,  there  are  three  evening  dances  -  a  Grandmother  Dance 
by  the  men,  a  Meal  Dance  by  the  women,  and  a  TrWil-Making  Dance  by  both  sexes. 

The  all-day  dance  is  the  essential  celebration  of  the  completely  succes- 
sful harvest.   The  Grandmother  and  the  Meal  Dances  are  mimetic  of  the  pre- 
paration of  the  corn  meal  by  the  women  and  grandmothers,  and  the  Trail-Making 
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Dance,  as  its  name  implies,  mimics  the  activities  of  fixing  up  the  trail 
for  next  year.   After  the  dancing  is  over,  a  big  feast  is  held  in  the  evening, 
and  everyone  eats  in  great  plenty  of  the  fruits  of  the  harvest.   Now  follow 
three  dances  of  no  great  social  importance.   The  Ground-hog  Dance  (ogonu)  is 
not  of  any  importance  now.   The  motions  of  the  dance  are  highly  conventional- 
ized and  not  signified.   The  Horse  Dance  (sogwili)  is  imitative  of  the  march- 
ing and  prancing  movements  of  the  horse.  The  dancers  move  slowly  back  and 
forth  in  a  row,  occasionally  giving  a  kick  as  a  horse  will  do.   The  Knee  Deep 
Dance  (dustu)  is  a  short  dance  named  after  a  little  frog  which  appears  in 
March  in  the  part  of  the  Spring  known  as  "Knee-deep  time." 

The  Medicine  Dance  (egwa  nuwati)  appears  to  have  virtually  disappeared. 
It  is  of  considerable  significance,  however,  in  connection  with  the  familiar- 
ity relationship.   This  dance  appears  to  have  been  held  after  the  leaves  had 
fallen  into  the  streams  in  October.   This  mixture  of  the  virtues  of  the 
leaves  with  the  water  caused  the  people  to  believe  that  the  river  was  a  gi- 
gantic medicine  pot  whose  boiling  was  evinced  in  the  eddying  and  foaming  of 
the  water.   So  this  became  "Great  Medicine"  time,  the  period  in  which  life 
renewal  and  protection  from  all  disease  could  be  secured  by  bathing  in  the 
stream.  A  mixing  of  actual  medicine  in  pots  occurred  at  this  time  also. 
While  the  pot  boiled  at  night,  the  women  and  men  used  to  dance  to  keep  awake, 
and  then  in  the  morning  they  went  to  bathe  in  the  stream  for  purification. 
The  long  hours  of  the  night  used  to  be  passed  in  joking  each  other's  "grand- 
fathers" and  "grandmothers."  This  joking  became  the  main  feature  of  the  dance, 
The  women  were  said  to  have  taken  the  initiative  in  joking  the  men  at  this 
dance.   If  the  men  were  shy,  the  women  would  catch  them  and  force  them  to 
dance. 

The  Partridge  or  Quail  Dance  (k.gwe)  is  a  dance  somewhat  resembling  the 
Horse  Dance  and  supposed  to  be  initiative  of  the  movements  of  the  quail. 
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Similarly  of  little  importance,  the  Pheasant  Dance  (tadisti)  has  com- 
pletely vanished  but  it  is  remembered  that  the  drumming  of  the  pheasant  was 
imitated  during  the  course  of  the  dance. 

The  Pigeon  Dance  (wayi)  was  an  important  dance  in  the  past  and  numer- 
ous efforts  are  made  to  revive  it  from  time  to  time.   The  actions  seem  to 
be  mimetic  of  the  stalking  and  capture  of  a  flock  of  pigeons  by  sparrov- 
hawk.   One  strong  man  represents  the  hawk  and  he  is  painted  red  on  the  face, 
wears  feathers,  and  is  naked  to  the  waist.   He  carries  a  buckskin  in  one 
hand  and  stands  in  a  dark  corner  awaiting  the  line  of  dancers  representing 
pigeons.   As  they  pass  him  he  swoops  down  and  captures  one  with  the  buckskin. 
He  then  retires  to  his  corner  only  to  swoop  down  on  another  one  and  so  on. 

The  Raccoon  Dance  (kuli)  is  also  lapsing.   It  was  mimetic  of  the  capture 
of  the  raccoon  in  the  tree  where  he  has  taken  refuge.   Some  of  the  motions 
of  the  dance  indicate  joking  of  the  women  by  the  men  as  in  the  Bear  Dance. 
The  men  pretend  to  rub  the  grease  of  the  raccoon  on  the  women,  the  grease 
being  an  adorning  feature. 

The  Round  Dance  (ade'yohi)  is  a  farewell  dance  which  finishes  an  all- 
night  series  of  different  dances.   It  is  said  that  this  dance  refers  to 
to  the  people  having  to  go  around  the  mountains  in  going  home.   The  first 
half  is  a  women's  dance  but  the  men  join  in  the  second  half. 

The  Snakelike  Dance,  (inadiyusti)  consists  of  spiralings  by  the  line 
of  dancers  about  the  fire. 

The  War  Dance  (daNowehi)  has  not  been  given  for  a  long  time.   It  was 
said  to  have  consisted  of  various  military  deployments  backward  and  forward 
and  about  the  fire,  all  imitative  of  the  scouting  and  engagement  of  actual 
warfare.   There  was  a  magical  significance  attaching  to  this  dance  since  it 
determined  which  warrior  would  come  back  safely  of  those  who  went  to  war. 

Women  Gathering  Wood  Dance  (adohuna)  was  once  regarded  as  preliminary 

to  all  the  other  dances.   It  is  apparently  mimetic  of,  or  at  least  connected 
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with,  the  women's  gathering  wood  to  feed  the  fire.   The  movements  are  mostly 
back  and  forth  movements  by  a  row  of  women,  the  men  taking  no  part. 

This  list  concludes  the  series  of  dances  best  remembered  in  the  Big 
Cove  village  where  the  old-time  methods  of  dancing  have  been  carried  en  the 
longest.   Nevertheless,  a  considerable  interest  in  dancing  and  periodic 
indulgence  in  tf   .  characteristic  Cherokee  dances  was  found  in  Birdtown 
Several  additional  dances  are  know  in  Birdtown  which  seemed  to  be  lacking  in 
Big  Cove.   These  are:  The  Witch  Dance  (skili) ,  in  which  the  performers  imi- 
tate goggles  on  their  eyes  with  the  use  of  their  fingers;  The  Gagoyi  Dance 
("curled  up,"  or  "twisted")  whose  evolutions  resemble  the  Ant  Dance;  and 
the  Parched  Corn  Dance  (gawicida  itcu) ,  which  was  an  additional  part  of  the 
Green  Corn  Dance. 

The  Ball  Game.   Similar  to  the  dances  in  importance  are  the  sports. 
The  chief  sports  or  games  among  the  Eastern  Cherokee  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing:  Cherokee  ball;  women's  football  game;  basket  game;  "arrows";  matches 
of  various  kinds  such  as  archery,  rock  casting,  pitching  of  stones,  and 
match  hunts;  various  children's  sports  and  others.   In  this  discussion  atten- 
tion will  be  devoted  only  to  those  games  which  have  particular  significance. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  all  Cherokee  sports  is  the  ball  game. 
This  game,  apparently  a  local  version  of  an  Indian  game  almost  continental 
in  its  range  of  distribution,  has  a  special  importance  in  Cherokee  culture  as 
a  basic  form  of  organization  of  town  units  in  opposition  to  each  other. 

The  dantelidahi,  or  "captain,"  organizes  his  team  from  the  available 

young  men  of  the  town  and  may  have  as  many  as  20  players  enrolled.   In  the 

actual  playing  only  12  are  allowed  to  participate.   There  are  appointed  two 

"drivers"  to  separate  the  players  in  the  scrimmage  and  keep  the  game  going. 

As  a  rule  each  town  has  its  team  play  three  games  a  year.   Summer  is  the  ball 

game  season.   The  way  of  arranging  a  match  is  for  the  captain  of  one  team  to 

send  out  two  messengers  to  a  rival  town  challenging  them  to  a  game.   The  ri- 
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val  town  appoints  two  men  to  receive  the  challenge  and  to  accept  it.   Then 
the  rival  captains  get  busy  and  search  for  the  best  conjurer  available  in 
order  that  as  strong  a  magical  power  as  possible  can  be  brought  in  to  aid  in 
winning.   Extroardinary  measures  are  sometimes  resorted  to  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  good  conjurer.   The  whole  community  may  turn  out  to  hoe  the  fields 
or  perform  work  on  the  conjurer's  fields  in  order  to  show  their  good  will 
and  regard  for  the  conjurer's  powers. 

The  conjurer  prays  and  divines  what  the  future  has  in  store  by  a  special 
technique.   If  he  finds  that  the  opponents  are  stronger  than  the  home  team, 
he  takes  measures  to  strengthen  the  latter.   These  measures  consist  of 
"scratchings,"  prayers,  going  to  the  river  and  bathing  at  stated  intervals, 
and  the  dance  for  the  4th  night  before  the  day  of  the  game.   The  players  must 
fast  and  abstain  from  their  wives  during  the  latter  part  of  their  period  of 
training.   The  captain  of  the  team  "calls"  the  leaders  of  the  nightly  ball 
dances.   In  the  magical  rites  for  strengthening,  the  conjurer  especially  looks 
after  the  ayeli  anakstone  i,  or  "center  knockers,"  for  these  are  the  men  who 
jump  in  the  center  when  the  ball  is  first  tossed  up  at  the  beginning  of  the 
game  and  this  event  is  important  in  deciding  which  side  first  gets  the  ball. 

Before  the  game  bets  are  placed  by  players  and  spectators  alike  on  the 
probable  outcome.   These  bets,  generally  wearing  apparel  or  more  often  money, 
are  thrown  in  a  pile  and  two  men,  one  from  each  side,  are  appointed  to  watch 
them.   Sharp  sticks  are  stuck  into  the  ground  to  register  bets. 

The  game  is  played  between  two  goals,  generally  trees.   The  touching  of 
the  opponents'  goal  with  the  ball  in  hand  by  a  player  of  the  other  side  consti- 
tutes a  score  of  one.   Twelve  scores  win  the  game.   The  ball,  a  small  golf-ball- 
sized  object,  is  tossed  into  the  air  by  one  of  the  drivers  and  is  then  batted 
back  and  forth  with  racquets  until  someone  catches  it  in  his  hand  and  runs  to 
the  opposite  goal.   If  two  players  start  wrestling  for  the  ball,  a  foul  is  d< 
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clared  and  the  ball  is  tossed  up  again  for  a  fresh  start.   The  manner  of  play- 
ing is  extremely  rough  and  injuries  are  frequent,  expecially  since  the  players 
are  dressed  only  in  the  equivalent  of  a  pair  of  trunks.   After  the  game,  the 
players  are  ceremonially  scratched  and  retire  for  supper,  the  bets  being  al- 
lotted out  to  the  winners.   Seven  days  after  the  game,  the  winners  hold  an 
Eagle  or  Victory  Dance  to  celebrate.   Great  stress  is  laid  on  magical  power 
as  the  sole  determinant  of  the  winning  or  losing  of  games.   The  games,  in  fact, 
resolve  themselves  into  a  rivalry  of  conjurers  in  opposing  towns  rather  than 
into  any  rivalry  of  teams.   Hence,  the  magical  rites  surrounding  the  game  are 
extensive  and  esoteric. 

Other  Games.   The  game  of  Cherokee  football  was  a  form  of  social  opposi- 
tion between  the  sexes.   It  was  played  by  a  team  of  from  10  to  15  women  matched 
against  10  or  15  men.   Usually  the  women  were  given  one  strong  man  on  their 
side  for  additional  assistance.   Each  team  was  organized  by  a  manager.   The 
small  groups  comprising  these  teams  were  drawn  from  the  same  neighborhood. 
One  side  would  challenge  the  other  and  the  challenger  had  the  privilege  of 
kicking  off.   As  in  the  ball  game,  scoring  consisted  in  getting  the  ball  to 
the  enemy  goal  by  fair  means  or  foul  and  12  scores  counted  a  game.   The  ball 
used  was  the  size  of  a  baseball  and  was  made  of  buckskin  or  cloth.   An  inter- 
esting phase  of  this  game  was  the  betting.   The  men  generally  bet  a  deer  and 
the  women  bet  bread.   If  the  men  were  beaten  they  had  to  hunt  and  prepare  a 
deer  for  a  feast.   If  the  women  were  beaten  they  had  to  prepare  bread  for  a 
feast.   This  was  generally  chestnut  or  walnut  bread. 

The  Cherokee  Basket  game  is  a  "parlor  game".   It  is  used  in  the  family 
circle  to  while  away  the  long  winter  evenings.   The  dice  are  six  beans  cut 
in  half,  the  one  side  showing  the  black  husk  and  the  other  the  white  interior. 
Sometimes  six  pieces  of  wood  or  six  grains  of  corn  colored  black  on  one  side 
were  used.   The  dice  are  shaken  in  a  shallow  basket  (four  inches  deep  by  a 
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a  foot  square)  and  if  one  bean  of  a  given  color  comes  up  it  counts  one,  if 
none  comes  up  it  counts  two  for  the  player.   From  a  pile  of  from  18  to  24 
beans  kept  as  counters  the  corresponding  number  according  to  the  score  are 
put  in  front  of  the  player.   As  soon  as  the  counters  are  exhausted  in  the 
main  pile,  it  becomes  a  contest  between  the  players'  piles  and  generally 
dwindles  down  into  a  contest  between  two.   After  the  center  pile  is  exhausted, 
two  or  three  beans  are  taken  from  each  player  and  this  generally  eliminates 
the  weaker  players.   Most  of  the  time  two  or  three  beans  of  a  color  come  up 
and  the  player  cries  "konigit!  (nothing)"  and  passes  the  basket  on  to  another. 
If  he  scores,  however,  he  gets  another  trial.   Two  partners  may  play  against 
two  others  in  this  game  and  the  women  play  against  the  men.   Betting  in  the 
game  as  in  the  football  game  consists  in  the  men  betting  a  deer,  squirrel,  or 
rabbit  against  the  women's  bread.   Today  money  is  bet. 

A  sport  current  until  the  last  few  years  was  the  grapevine  pulling  con- 
test.  This  consisted  in  a  contest  between  four  to  six  men  on  one  side  and 
several  women  with  one  strong  man  on  the  other.   The  stronger  side  had  to  pull 
their  opponents  over  a  predetermined  course  in  order  to  win.   As  in  other 
sports,  the  women  would  bet  bread  and  the  men  some  form  of  game. 

Until  very  recently  the  Cherokees  of  Big  Cove  used  to  have  match  hunts. 
A  manager  was  appointed  and  he  would  round  up  all  of  his  recruits  from  one 
side  of  the  river  and  the  opponents  would  be  collected  from  the  other  bank. 
One  side  challenged  the  other  and  the  losers  had  to  cook  the  feast  on  the 
holiday  after  the  hunt.   The  score  was  determined  by  the  total  number  of  ani- 
mals killed. 

In  reference  to  children's  sports,  one  trait  to  be  noted  is  the  absolute 
separation  of  girls'  from  boys'  sports.   The  boys  play  at  hunting  and  athletic 
contests,  the  girls  play  at  housekeeping  or  the  like. 

Running  through  Cherokee  sports  in  general,  then,  are  the  following  ele- 
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ments:   Opposition  and  separation  of  the  sexes,  opposition  of  towns  and  conjur- 
er groups,  betting  of  goods  and  money,  and  the  influence  of  magic. 

Mythology.   One  element  remaining  in  Cherokee  culture  capable  of  being 
closely  connected  with  the  recreation  pleasures  is  the  mythology.   The  myth- 
ical lore  of  the  Cherokees  has  to  do  primarily  with  explanations  of  the  pre- 
sent world  in  terms  of  happenings  in  the  past.   Most  of  the  events  recounted 
in  the  myths  relate  the  adventures  of  various  animal  deities  in  the  usual 
fashion  of  North  American  Indian  and  other  primitive  folklore.   Much  of  this 
material  could  be  paralleled,  if  not  duplicated,  by  corresponding  stories 
from  other,  tribes  of  the  Southeastern  area  of  the  United  States. 

The  animal  species  are  pictured  as  organized  into  a  society  resembling 
that  of  the  Cherokees  themselves  and  as  being  possessed  of  town  houses,  towns, 
trails,  and  the  like.   The  animals  of  today  live  in  clans,  each  species  being 
a  single  clan,  and  these  clans  are  pictured  as  frequently  meeting  together  in 
council  to  decide  on  important  enterprises.   Yet  the  animals  of  today  are  not 
as  great  as  those  of  the  past,  who  appear  to  have  been  powerful  conjurers  in 
disguise.   The  clan  councils  administer  penal  sanctions  and  enforce  social 
control  among  the  various  animal  species.   Yet  the  most  important  features  of 
the  latterday  culture  of  the  Cherokees,  such  as  fire  and  tobacco,  are  repre- 
sented as  having  been  obtained  by  stealing  on  the  part  of  various  animals  at 
the  behest  of  their  clan  councils.   When  certain  animals  were  punished  for 
their  misdeeds  the  characteristic  marks  survive  until  now.   Stealing  of  wives 
and  other  booty  was  an  early  characteristic  of  the  Cherokees  and  one  that 
seems  best  reflected  in  the  myths.   Some  of  the  animals  appear  not  only  great 
conjurers,  but  also  as  great  tricksters  of  the  type  of  the  practical  joker 
among  relatives  today.   The  rabbit,  in  particular,  is  an  expert  trickster 
and  few  are  the  creatures  who  escape  his  pranks.   The  animals'  clans  are  per- 
petually at  war  with  human  beings  and  are  believed  greatly  responsible  for  the 
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cause  of  disease. .   This  war  amounts  to  a  conflict  involving  blood  revenge 
for  all  of  the  animals  slain  by  man,  either  as  game  or  crushed  as  worms  heed- 
lessly beneath  the  tread  of  human  feet. 

The  extensive  collection  of  Cherokee  tales  made  by  Mooney  was  classified 
by  him  under  seven  groups,  namely:   Cosmogonic,  quadruped,  bird,  snake-fish- 
insect,  wonder  stories,  historical  traditions,  and  miscellaneous  (the  last 
being  mainly  explanations  of  topographical  disignations) .   This  classification 
is  based  on  the  formal  subject  matter  of  the  myths  rather  than  on  the  story 
themes  contained  in  them.   For  the  purposes  of  this  functional  study,  the  in- 
ternal relationships  between  the  characters  in  the  myths  are  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  actual  animals  involved.   It  is  possible  to  conceive  the  so- 
cial relationships  described  in  the  myths  as  types  of  actual  relationships 
to  be  found  among  the  Cherokees  themselves.   It  is  in  projection  of  various 
types  of  human  relationships  into  the  animal  and  mythological  world  that 
value  inheres  in  the  myths  in  a  functional  interpretation. 

Table  2  (following)  consists  of  an  enumeration  of  the  elements  in  a  group 
of  some  19  myths  collected  at  Big  Cove  in  1932.   The  explanatory  element  looms 
as  the  largest  single  factor  in  the  random  sampling.   The  explanatory  element, 
however,  involves  several  subordinate  elements  which  constitute  the  means  of 
explanation.   These  subordinate  elements  are  those  important  social  relation- 
ships such  as  jokester  trickery,  revenge,  love,  and  family  relationships. 

The  jokester-trickster  element  consists  of  practical  jokes  played  on  each 
other  by  the  animal  actors  of  the  mythical  drama.   The  rabbit  is  the  type 
trickster  of  the  Southeastern  woodlands  and  in  the  Cherokee  myths  he  tricks 
the  otter, 'possum,  turkeys,  wolf,  flint,  and  the  deer.   He  is  in  turn  tricked 
by  the  terrapin  and  the  deer.   Other  animals  also  play  tricks.   The  wolves, 
in  particular,  are  very  gullible  and  are  tricked  not  only  by  the  rabbit  but 
also  by  the  terrapin  and  the  ground  hog.   The  terrapin  is  also  gullible  for 
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he  is  tricked  by  the  turkey  and  the  partridge. 

The  trickery  and  practical  jokes  between  the  animals  are  quite  frequent- 
ly reciprocated,  one  animal  returning  with  interest  the  tricks  of  the  other. 
The  favorite  mode  of  trickery  is  for  one  jokester  to  lure  another  into  a 
situation  in  which  the  latter  is  made  to  appear  ridiculous  and  loses  some- 
thing of  value.   In  this  way  the  bear  loses  his  tail,  the  otter  his  coat, 
the  deer  his  sharp  teeth,  and  the  'possum  his  furry  tail. 

The  trickster  element  is  colsely  similar  to  the  joking  between  relatives 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  so  important  in  the  social  structure.   The  joking 
of  the  myths  is  not  between  close  relatives,  it  is  true,  but  the  forms  of  the 
relationship  are  such  that  one  is  forcebly  reminded  of  the  joking  between  kin- 
folk. 

Closely  allied  to  the  trickster  element  is  the  motive  of  theft.  Theft 
of  souls  and  life  span  plays  an  important  part  in  explaining  the  motives  of 
witches.  In  the  mythology  the  important  culture  elements  possessed  in  later 
times  by  the  Cherokees,  such  as  fire  and  tobacco,  are  represented  as  having 
been  stolen  by  the  great  animals  of  the  past  from  some  far  country.  In  the 
trickster  myths  subterfuges  are  used  by  the  deer  to  steal  the  rabbit's  horns 
and  the  quail  to  steal  the  terrapin's  whistle. 

Revenge  appears  in  the  myths  as  a  life  for  a  life  principle  in  the  kil- 
ling of  Stonecoat  and  of  the  monster  leech.   Many  of  the  historical  and  ani- 
mal myths  of  Mooney's  list  involve  revenge  motives.   It  is  possible  to  see  in 
the  revenge  motive  a  connecting  point  with  the  blood  revenge  or  retaliatory 
sanctions  of  the  earlier  Cherokees.   Even  more  recently  the  principle  of  riv- 
alry and  revenge  is  predominant  in  the  relations  between  the  conjurers.   Strug- 
gle for  power  and  for  women  leads  to  injury  and  revenge  on  the  part  of  the 
various  parties  involved  in  the  magical  rivalry  of  conjuring. 

The  amatory  element  appears  in  the  myths  in  several  guises.   Some  of 
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the  animals  are  seeking  after  wives  and  go  through  various  adventures  in  their 
search.   The  love  element  appears  in  other  cases  in  which  explanations  of  pre- 
sent-day conditions  are  made.   This  resembles  the  love  element  appearing  in 
the  sacred  formulas  but  no  special  indication  of  preferential  mating  occurs 
in  the  myths.  Likewise  the  kinship  element  appears  in  several  of  the  explana- 
tory myths  and  always  in  a  rather  generalized  form  without  important  connec- 
tions with  the  kinship  structure. 

The  Cherokee  myths,  then,  can  be  said  to  represent,  under  the  guise  of 
a  predominantly  explanatory  element,  a  series  of  social  relationships  which 
are  also  found  to  underlie  the  social  structure  and  are  practiced  in  a  form 
of  pleasurable  recreation.   These  functional  relationships  unite  the  myths 
with  the  rest  of  Cherokee  culture.   The  myths  express  the  rationalized  ex- 
planations of  the  existing  world  in  terms  of  familiar  social  mechanisms 
known  or  recognized  by  all  of  the  persons  in  the  Tribe,  both  the  raconteur 
and  the  listeners  and  serve  as  basic  element  of  the  fine  arts  as  practiced 
by  and  enjoyed  by  the  Cherokees. 
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CHAPTER  3 
THE  NEED  FOR  COMMUNITY  RECREATION 


Concern  by  local  governments  to  provide  recreation  for  its  citizens  is 
relatively  new,  however,  they  no  longer  need  to  be  convinced  that  recreation 
is  not  only  desirable,  but  an  essential  function  of  government.   It  is  in- 
creasingly being  recognized  that  recreation  is  necessary  for  physical,  mental, 
emotional,  and  moral  health  and  well-being  not  only  of  the  individual  but  of 
society.   Recreation  areas  in  the  developed  or  urbanized  portions  of  reserva- 
tions are  needed  just  as  much  as  in  the  metropolitan  cities.   Playgrounds, 
playfields,  parks,  and  other  open  spaces  serve  as  areas  in  which  people  carry 
on  active  and  passive  recreation  activities  -  anything  from  baseball  or  swim- 
ming to  sitting  in  the  sun  or  talking  with  friends.   These  areas  also  serve 
as  open  breaks  in  the  developing  areas  that  reduce  densities  and  relieve  the 
compactly  built-up  area  where  the  foliage  and  patterns  and  green  color  contrast 
with  the  stone  and  brick,  steel  and  asphalt,  signs  and  cars  that  dominate  the 
the  urbanized  scene. 

An  additional  factor  is  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  leisure  hours 

available  to  most  of  the  population,  and  the  increase  in  disposable  income 

that  can  be  used  and  is  being  spent  for  recreation.   In  the  past  60  to  80  years 

mechanization  has  brought  a  decrease  in  the  work  week  from  60  hours  to  40  hours, 

and  in  many  industries  to  less  than  40  hours.   The  number  of  holidays  is  also 

increasing.   Not  only  has  the  workers  hours  been  reduced,  but  the  housewife 

now  has  more  leisure  hours  due  to  mechanization.   Children  have  fewer  chores 

around  the  house  as  a  result  of  the  same  process.   Retirement  comes  at  an 

earlier  year  and  people  are  living  longer  after  they  retire.   As  a  rule,  peo- 

le  of  all  groups  and  ages  have  more  leisure  time  and  more  time  to  spend  on 

recreation. 
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Community  recreation  facilities  that  are  free  and  accessible  also  serve 
to  attract  new  industry.  Also,  an  employee  who  has  adequate  recreational  out- 
lets is  the  satisfied  employee  and  the  most  efficient  one. 

Lack  of  recreation  facilities  contributes  to  the  cause  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency, crime,  and  other  antisocial  behavior.   The  provision  of  recreation, 
by  itself,  cannot  prevent  such  behavior,  but  recreation  is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant factors  that  can  help  to  reduce  the  causes  of  social  maladjustment  and 
to  prevent  antisocial  action  before  it  occurs.   Usually,  a  child  on  the  play- 
ground is  a  child  out  of  trouble  and  more  importantly,  recreation  gives  a  con- 
structive healthy  outlet  for  emotions  that  might  otherwise  be  destructive. 
An  important  social  element  is  that  through  play,  the  child  can  learn  adjust- 
ment to  the  social  group.   Recreation  -  play,  pleasure,  fun  -  has  inherent 
values,  is  an  end  in  itself,  and  justifies  government  expenses  just  as  edu- 
cation does. 

Recreation  Planning.   The  Tribal  planning  agencies  are  interested  in  rec- 
reation planning  as  one  element  of  the  land-use  plan.   They  are  particularly 
interested  in  planning  for  the  amount,  size,  and  location  of  Reservation  rec- 
reational areas  and  facilities.   The  community  also  has  recreation  provided 
by  unofficial  recreation  or  group  work  agencies,  commercial  recreation,  and 
personal  or  private  recreation  in  the  home  or  connected  with  private  facili- 
ties.  The  Reservation  recreation  should  be  planned  in  relation  to,  and  as 
part  of,  total  recreation  resources. 

In  developing  a  recreation  plan  for  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reservation,  five 
basic  steps  are  involved: 

1.  Establishing  (1)  general  objectives  for  recreation  programs,  and  (2) 
specific  standards  for  recreation  areas  and  facilities. 

2.  Making  an  inventory  of  all  existing  recreation  areas  and  facilities 
in  the  community.   Collecting  data  on  existing  population  groups  and  their 
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needs  and  desires  for  recreation,  and  on  other  pertinent  factors. 

3.  Evaluating  existing  recreation  areas  and  facilities  Cfrom  step  2) 
in  comparison  with  standards  established  (in  step  1) ,  and  in  relation  to  the 
present  and  estimated  future  needs  of  the  population  20  to  3Q  years  from  the 
present. 

4.  Formulating  preliminary  and  then  final  plans  for  recreation,  indicat- 
ing size,  location,  and  general  function  of  proposed  facilities,  and  including 
a  financial  plan  with  recommended  priorities.   Constantly  revising  the  plan 

to  fit  changing  conditions  and  needs. 

5.  Assisting  operating  agencies  and  working  with  the  general  public  to 
carry  the  plan  into  effect. 

Recreation  Goals.   Objectives  need  to  be  established  before  programs  and 
facilities.   The  kinds  of  recreation  programs  should  depend  on  basic  recrea- 
tion goals  or  objectives.   Facilities  and  area  planning  should  follow  after  - 
not  come  before  -  program  planning  and  determination  of  objectives.   Commun- 
ity recreation  should  meet  the  general  objective  of  providing  conditions  un- 
der which  the  individual  will  be  voluntarily  using  his  leisure  time  in  acti- 
vities which  provide  enjoyment  and  contribute  to  the  developemnt  of  a  mature, 
well-adjusted  person,  capable  of  making  his  maximum  contribution  to  society. 

CHEROKEE  RECREATION  GOALS 

Cherokee's  recreation  programs  should  contribute  to: 

1.  The  social  adjustment  of  the  individual  and  constructive  social  re- 
lationships between  individuals  and  groups. 

2.  Individuals  and  groups  with  a  sense  of  social  responsibility  and  so- 
cial initiative  appropriate  to  a  democratic  society. 

3.  Emotional  health. 

4.  Ethical  and  spiritual  values. 

5.  Preservation  and  integration  of  the  best  values  of  diverse  cultural 
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groups 

6.  Aesthetic  growth  and  expression. 

7.  Intellectual  development. 

8.  Physical  Health. 

Different  age  groups  have  different  interests  and  abilities  and  there- 
fore require  different  types  of  recreation  facilities.   Also,  the  recreation 
sites  should  be  accessible  to  those  people  who  will  be  using  them.   It  is 
usually  desirable  to  combine  school-recreation  centers  as  the  two  facilities 
are  closely  related,  and  their  purposes,  programs,  and  activities  overlap. 
Because  the  schools  in  Cherokee  are  controlled  by  the  Federal  government,  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  economic  and  efficient  advantages  of  this  principle 
will  be  taken  advantage  of  in  the  near  future  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Neighborhoods  are  usually  considered  the  basic  planning  unit  for  most 
community  facilities  and  as  the  Reservation  is  divided  into  acceptable  com- 
munity units,  recreation  planning  should  be  developed  to  serve  each  of  these 
communities  individually.   The  major  recreation  facilities  should  be  located 
near  the  service  center  which  is  the  Village  of  Cherokee  and  the  most  easily 
accessible  area  of  the  Reservation. 
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CHAPTER  4 
RECREATION  ADMINISTRATION 


The  lack  of  adequate  recreation  programs  and  facilities  is  a  menace  to 
the  morals,  happiness,  and  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  the  Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokee  Indian's  Reservation.   Making  available  recreational  opportunities 
for  Reservation  citizens  of  all  ages  is  a  subject  of  general  concern,  and  a 
function  requiring  appropriate  action  by  the  Tribal  government.   The  public 
good  and  general  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  the  Reservation  require  adequate 
recreation  programs  and  the  creation,  establishment,  and  operation  of  parks 
and  recreation  programs  is  a  proper  and  necessary  function  of  the  Tribal  gov- 
ernment.  Recreation  is  important  enough  to  possess  its  own  managing  authori- 
ty, organization,  administration  and  program. 

Although  Cherokee  does  have  a  modified  recreation  program  and  limited 
staff,  many  areas  of  the  administrative  functions  could  be  greatly  improved. 
The  Cherokee  Recreation  Program  originated  through  the  Cherokee  Tribal  Com- 
munity Services  Program.   The  Cherokee  Tribal  Community  Services  came  into 
being  in  1952  with  the  passage  of  Resolution  No.  5  (1952).   This  resolution 
authorized  a  three  percent  sales  levy  to  be  collected  on  the  Reservation  with 
the  funds  to  be  used  for  financing  police  and  fire  departments,  sanitation 
services,  water  and  sewer  facilities,  street  lighting,  sidewalks,  and  related 
community  service  activities.   Over  the  past  twenty-five  years  there  have 
been  only  minor  changes  in  the  program.   In  1968,  however,  the  program  was 
modified  to  allow  for  expenditure  of  funds  for  recreational  purposes.   Also 
in  1970  the  three  percent  levy  was  increased  to  four  percent.   This  addi- 
tional one  percent  plus  another  increased  one  percent  passed  in  1976  are  not 
devoted  to  Community  Services  programs. 

All  of  the  programs  conducted  under  the  Community  Services  auspices 
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have  grown  in  size  since  their  origin  in  1952.   This  has  been  possible  due 
to  the  consistent  growth  in  the  Tribal  levy. 

The  Tribal  Community  Services  programs  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
Tribal  Community  Services  Committee.   This  Committee  is  composed  of  seven 
members  appointed  by  the  Tribal  Council  from  within  itself  and  the  Executive 
Committee.   This  committee  strives  to  meet  at  least  twice  monthly  in  carry- 
ing out  its  supervisory  responsibilities. 

The  Qualla  Civic  Center  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1970  under  a 
seventy-five  percent  grant  from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, coupled  with  a  twenty-five  percent  contribution  of  local  funds  which 
were  provided  mainly  through  the  Cherokee  Historical  Association,  the  Bound- 
ary Tree  profits,  and  in-kind  and  cash  contributions  from  the  Band  itself. 
Present  operations  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Community  Services  Commit- 
tee through  the  Recreation  Director  and  his  staff,  while  operational  funding 
comes  from  the  one  percent  of  the  Tribal  levy  as  well  as  other  sources. 

The  purpose  of  the  Civic  Center  is  two-fold  in  nature.   First,  it  is 
responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  structure  itself.   Funded  as  a  multi- 
service neighborhood  facility  center,  a  number  of  agencies  are  located  within 
the  building.   Among  them  are  the  Office  of  Native  American  Programs,  the 
Employment  Security  offices,  the  Community  Library,  a  Center  for  Senior  Citi- 
zen activities,  and  the  Agricultural  Extension  Program.   Additionally,  a  maj- 
or portion  of  the  space  is  used  for  programs  and  activities  conducted  direct- 
ly by  the  Civic  Center  staff  which  serves  also  as  the  Recreation  Department 
staff. 

In  addition  to  the  financial  base  provided  by  Tribal  funds,  the  Center 
is  supported  financially  through  in-kind  contributions  from  the  Office  of 
Native  American  Programs  in  lieu  of  rent,  rental  from  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service,  a  contract  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  adult  rec- 
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Table  No.  3 


QUALLA  CIVIC  CENTER  BUDGET 
1977  -  1978 


EXPENSES 


1977  BUDGET 


1978  BUDGET 


Personnel 
Director 

Assistant  Director  1st 
Assistant  Director  2nd 
Temporary  Help 
Receptionist 
Night  Watchman 
Maintenance /Custodian 
Librarian 
Library  Assistant 
Part-Time  Custodian  & 


Watchman 
Total 


Retirement  -  5% 
Fringe  Benefits  -  12% 


TOTAL  PERSONNEL 

Cooling  &  Heating 
Operation  &  Telephone 
Operation  &  Electric 
Prevention  Main.  Contract 
Maintenance  Supplies 
Insurance  6th  Year 
Water  Bill 
Travel  Staff 
Office  Supplies 

Concession  &  Vending  (Self-Supporting) 
Goose  Creek  Park  (Self-Supporting) 

Total 

Recreation  Fees  &  Expenses 
Insurance 
Day  Camp 

Recreation  Fees  &  Trophy 
Athletic  &  Rec.  Equipment 
Transportation 

Total 

Audit  Fee  For  1977 

Main.  &  Repair  -  Building  &  Grounds 

Capital  Improvements 

Total 

GRAND  TOTAL 


15,000.00 

10,347.75 

7,199.85 

1,310.40 
6,168.75 

5,403.30 

3,146.85 

1,500.00 

$50,076.90 

2,503.85 

4,857.69 

$7,361.54 

$57,438.44 

4,000.00 
3,250.00 
4,500.00 
1,500.00 
3,058.80 
3,500.00 
500.00 
2,000.00 
1,000.00 


$23,308.80 


500.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
3,800.00 
3,500.00 
$9,800.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

2,600.00 

$4,600.00 

^95^147^24 


15,000.00 
10,968.61 
7,631.84 
1,000.00 
1,389.02 
6,538.87 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
3,335.66 

$51,864.00 

2,593.20 

5,186.40 

$7,779.60 

$59,643.60 

5,000.00 
4,000.00 
5,600.00 
1,500.00 
3,000.00 
3,500.00 
500.00 
2,000.00 
1,650.00 


$26,750.00 


1,000.00 

1,000.00 

3,800.00 

3,500.00 

$9,300.00 

1,000.00 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

$7,000.00 

^102^693^60 
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reation,  cultural  enrichment,  and  library  services,  as  well  as  the  various 
gate  and  admission  charges,  and  by  the  staff  operation  of  concessions. 

A  second  portion  of  the  Center's  program  is  a  varied  Reservation-wide 
recreational  effort  for  residents  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.   Included  are 
teenage  activities,  men's  and  women's  basketball  and  softball  leagues,  and  a 
variety  of  adult  educational  activities  ranging  from  Cherokee  language  class- 
es to  teaching  of  various  crafts.   It  also  provides  intramural  league  compe- 
tition for  pre-high  school  youngsters  and  courses  in  a  variety  of  other 
skills. 

The  Recreation  personnel  recently  took  on  the  operation  of  the  Reser- 
vation Recreation  Park  and  the  Birdtown  Ball  Park  which  they  also  maintain. 
Recreation  development  in  Cherokee  is  relatively  new  and  the  program  admin- 
istration has  come  along  very  well.   It  is  felt,  however,  that  the  impor- 
tance of  recreation  on  the  Reservation  warrants  a  continuous  effort  to  ex- 
pand and  improve  the  program  and  its  administration  and  therefore  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  are  off erred: 

Recreation  Commission.   The  Cherokee  Tribal  Community  Services  Committee 
should  continue  to  function  as  the  "Recreation  Commission"  which  acts  for  the 
Tribe  in  providing  recreation  services.   The  CTCS  Committee  is  representative 
of  all  recreation  interests  on  the  Reservation  it  serves  and  its  seven  mem- 
ber make-up  allows  for  a  workable  and  effective  group.   In  matters  relating 
to  recreation,  the  CTCS  Committee  should  continue  to: 

a.  Establish  policies  and  procedures. 

b.  Elect  their  own  officers. 

c.  Hold  regular  meetings. 

d.  Maintain  adequate  records. 

e.  Report  to  Council  -  at  least  annually. 

f.  Keep  the  Tribal  members  informed  as  to  needs,  plans,  and  progress. 
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The  purpose  of  an  advisory  group  in  Cherokee  is  to  work  with  the  dir- 
ector in  planning  and  developing  a  program  that  will  best  fill  the  recreation 
needs  of  the  Reservation.   Since  the  director  and  the  advisory  committee  must 
work  together  closely  the  director  should  assist  the  group  in  organizing  and 
cooperate  with  the  group  in  carrying  out  its  functions. 

Advisory  couiittees  become  helpful  only  when  they  clearly  understand 
what  they  are  suppossed  to  do,  and  when  they  accept  their  responsibilities 
willingly  and  enthusiastically.   They  function  in  an  advisory  capacity  and 
have  no  legal  status.   Care  should  be  taken  to  make  sure  this  point  is  clear- 
ly understood. 

Local  people  who  are  genuinely  interested  in  developing  a  broad  Reserva- 
tion recreation  program  for  all  age  groups,  will  make  a  good  advisory  commit- 
tee.  Members  do  not  have  to  be  "key  people"  and  should  not  be  selected  be- 
cause of  certain  political  or  organizational  associations.   Real  interest  in 
recreation  is  the  main  requirement.   The  natural  or  potential  leadership  abil- 
ity of  a  person  is  also  a  good  quality.   A  person  should  be  selected  on  the 
basis  of  what  he  is  as  a  person  and  what  his  interests  are  rather  than  be- 
cause he  belongs  to  an  organization  that  is  interested  in  a  field  related  to 
recreation. 

An  indivudual  who  is  genuinely  interested  in  developing  a  good  program 
on  the  Reservation  can  be  more  helpful  than  an  influential  person  who  has 
many  other  interests  and  who  probably  will  be  too  busy  to  visit  the  programs, 
attend  the  meetings,  and  learn  the  true  interests  and  recreation  needs  of 
his  community.   Although  members  who  are  congenial  should  be  selected,  one 
should  not  let  personal  friendships  determine  decisions.   High  officials  and 
people  in  important  positions  do  not  always  make  good  recreation  advisory 
committee  members.   In  selecting  members  one  should  keep  in  mind  general 
responsibilities  of  the  advisory  committee  as  well  as  specific  duties  of  com- 
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mittee  chairman  because  of  the  job  he  has  to  do. 

An  advisory  committee  group  is  the  "go-between"  for  the  leisure  time 
interests  of  the  community  and  the  directors  of  the  program;  their  duties 
are  purely  advisory  in  nature,  but  they  should  be  given  a  definite  job  to 
do  and  keep  busy  if  they  are  to  remain  interested. 
General  Responsibilities  of  a  Recreation  Advisory  Committee 

1.  Carry  on  the  business  interests  of  the  committee. 

2.  Evaluate  leisure  time  needs  of  the  community. 

3.  Interpret  needs  to  the  director. 

4.  Cooperate  in  making  studies  or  surveys  that  are  of  interest  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

5.  Assist  in  determining  local  program  policies. 

6.  Inform  the  community  concerning  nature  and  objectives  of  the  program. 

7.  Assist  in  matters  related  to  the  best  interests  of  good  leadership,  es- 
pecially in  securing  voluntary  and  club  leaders. 

8.  Assist  in  matters  related  to  good  physical  facilities,  equipment  and 
supplies. 

9.  Cooperate  with  the  director  in  other  matters  which  affect  the  efficient 
operation  of  the  program. 

10.  Help  plan  the  program. 

11.  Help  make  community  contacts  in  the  interest  of  the  program. 

12.  Coordinate  the  program  with  future  community  planning. 
It  is  recommended  that: 

(a)  The  Advisory  Committee  elect  officers  and  organize  as  a  recognized  group 
with  a  Chairman,  Vice- Chairman,  and  Secretary.  (Recreation  Director  might 
serve  in  this  capacity) . 

(b)  The  committee  hold  regular  meetings  and  be  subject  to  call  meetings 
when  special  problems  arise. 
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Some  Essential  General  Qualities  of  Advisory  Committee  Members: 
They  should  be : 

1.  Intensely  interested  in  developing  a  community-wide  program  for  all 
age  groups. 

2.  Community  minded. 

3.  Unselfish  and  impartial. 

4 .  Congenial . 

5.  Enthusiastic. 

6 .  Imag  ina  t  ive . 

7.  Cooperative. 

8.  Well  informed  in  community  leisure  time  needs. 

9.  Tactful. 

10.  Practical. 

11.  Able  to  plan  ahead. 

12.  Potential  leader. 

The  Director's  Relationship  to  the  Advisory  Committee: 

The  director  has  a  continuing  responsibility  to  explain  the  organiza- 
tion, responsibilities,  and  working  relations  to  the  advisory  committee,  ex- 
plains program  objectives  to  them,  assists  them  in  details  of  organization, 
and  assists  in  all  matters  related  to  good  organization.   After  it  is  organ- 
ized the  director  works  closely  with  the  committee  in  matters  of  interest 
to  the  operation  of  the  efficient  program.   He  is  an  ex-officio  member  (by 
virtue  of  his  office)  and  attends  committee  meetings.   He  cooperates  with 
the  group  as  a  whole  and  with  committee  and  committee  chairman  in  the  best 
interest  of  a  broad  program.   He  keeps  the  advisory  committee  informed  con- 
cerning the  interests,  needs,  objectives,  progress,  plans,  and  other  factors 
of  importance  to  them. 
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THE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

1.  For  a  program  which  touches  upon  the  lives  and  interests  of  so  many 
people,  it  is  better  to  have  recommendations  from  several  persons  rather 
than  a  single  individual. 

2.  The  essence  of  recreation  is  dealing  with  and  working  with  groups;  Ad- 
visory Committee  recommendations  on  such  matters  as  policies  and  regu- 
lations should  be  the  product  of  group  thinking. 

3.  Advisory  committees,  through  overlapping  terms  of  membership,  provide  a 
means  of  insuring  continuity  of  procedures  and  programs. 

4.  It  places  responsibility  for  recommendation  in  a  group  of  interested 
persons. 

5.  The  recommendations  of  an  Advisory  Committee  are  frequently  more  accep- 
table to  the  public  than  those  of  a  single  department  head. 

6.  Advisory  Committee  is  in  a  good  position  to  create  and  reflect  public 
opinion. 

7.  Unpaid,  lay  board  members  are  frequently  in  a  better  position  to  negot- 
ate  advantages  for  the  system  than  a  paid,  professional  department  head 
could  do  by  himself. 

Generally  Accepted  Functions  of  an  Advisory  Committee 

1.  The  interpretation  of  the  community  recreation  program  to  public  offi- 
cials and  to  general  citizenship  in  terms  of  adequate  moral  and  financial 
support . 

2.  The  maintenance  of  high  standards  in  recreation  leadership  and  in  quality 
of  program  service. 

3.  Recommendation  to  the  Recreation  Commission  concerning  the  selection  of 
the  recreation  director. 

4.  Recommend  general  policies  to  be  followed  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 

for  which  the  department  was  established. 
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5.  The  consideration  of  passing  judgement  upon  the  recommendations  coming 
from  any  source  outside  the  department,  especially  if  such  suggestions  in- 
volve matters  of  general  policy  prior  to  being  presented  to  the  Recreation 
Commission  or  Tribal  Council. 

6.  Recommend  the  budget  and  the  securing  of  required  funds. 

7.  A  full  report  to  the  public  of  all  activities  of  the  department  during 
the  year. 

8.  The  responsibility  of  recommending  the  future  recreation  needs  of  the 
Reservation  in  terms  of  programs,  areas,  facilities,  services,  and  for  devel- 
oping plans  in  cooperation  with  the  staff  to  meet  these  needs. 

Recreation  Director.   The  Recreation  Director  shall  have  the  overall 
responsibilities  for  the  initiation,  implementation,  and  execution  of  all 
recreation  activities  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Civic  Center,  and  shall 
have  the  added  responsibility  to  coordinate  all  activities  of  the  entire 
Reservation.   He  shall  be  directly  responsible  to  the  Community  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  Tribal  Council. 

He  shall  be  responsible  for  the  expenditures  of  program  funds  and  for 
the  supervision  and  management  of  program  personnel.   He  shall  obtain  pro- 
gram equipment  and  supplies  and  schedule  activities.   He  shall  develop  good 
personnel  management  and  define  job  descriptions. 

He  shall  establish  and  maintain  good  working  relationships  with  the 
Tribal  members,  State,  and  Federal  Agencies  concerned  with  problems  and  needs 
of  the  Eastern  Band  of   Cherokee  Indians,  and  solicit  the  cooperation  and 
resources  of  other  agencies  such  as  schools.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  various 
civic  and  social  organizations. 

He  shall  establish  liason  with  Tribal  leaders  and  the  Community  Clubs 
of  the  Reservation  and  pass  on  program  activities  that  they  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  all  recreation  programs. 
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He  shall  make  monthly  progress  reports  to  the  Community  Services  Com- 
mittee, publish  new  items  so  that  activities  of  the  recreation  program  may  be 
publicized. 

He  shall  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  all  Civic 
Center  Activities,  including  fees  for  the  use  of  all  or  part  of  the  space 
in  the  Civic  Center  facility. 

He  will  develop  and  enforce  a  fair  disciplinary  policy  governing  the 
conduct  of  all  who  use  the  Civic  Center  facility. 

He  is  to  provide,  upon  request,  technical  assistance  in  preparing  pro- 
posals or  other  assistances  requested  by  other  Tribal  organizations. 

He  shall  have  custody  and  responsibility  for  all  property  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  Director  shall  not  later  than  May  1,  prepare  a  budget  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Committee  showing: 

1.  Actual  income  and  expenditures  incurred  under  the  previous  budget 
period. 

2.  Estimated  income  and  expenditures  for  the  ensuing  budget  period. 

3.  Capital  investment  items. 

Line  items  within  the  budget  cannot  be  transferred  from  one  line  item  to 
another  without  the  Community  Services  Committee's  approval. 

The  Director  shall  also  carry  out  other  duties  that  may  be  assigned  by 
the  Community  Services  Committee. 

Leadership  and  Organization.   Establish  leadership  and  organization  for 
a  comprehensive  Reservation-wide  recreation  system  to  include  the  Cherokee 
and  Graham  County  Tracts  and  the  3200  Acre  Tract.   The  success  of  organized 
recreation  depends  more  upon  its  leaders  than  upon  any  other  factor: 

a.   Trained  and  experienced  leaders  are  essential.   A  full-time  direc- 
tor is  a  must  and  other  staff  should  be  added  as  funds  become  available. 
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b.  The  director  should  have  a  general  knowledge,  understand,  and  ap- 
preciate all  aspects  of  the  program. 

c.  Leadership  and  personnel  standards  should  be  established. 

d.  Volunteer  leaders  can  greatly  enrich  the  program,  but  should  be 
guided  by  professional  leadership. 

e.  Utilize  institutes,  workshops,  training  conferences,  and  refresher 
courses  given  on  a  local,  state,  regional,  or  national  basis  as  a  means 
of  improving,  discovering,  and  developing  leadership. 

f.  Do  not  employ  just  anyone  because  they  have  participated  in  some 
activity,  possess  local  pull,  or  appear  interested  in  people  -  the  job 
requires  much  more  than  this. 

g.  Make  a  talent  survey  of  the  Reservation  for  untapped  sources  of 
volunteer  and  part-time  leaders  in  various  fields  of  recreationl  activity 
h.   Expand  the  purpose  and  activities  of  the  Recreation  Department 

to  include  an  organized  and  planned  recreation  program  for  the  tourists. 
The  staff  would  need  to  be  increased  and  the  program  closely  coordinated 
and  supervised  with  the  Cherokee  Tribal  Travel  and  Promotion  Board, 
i.   Establish  a  land  acquisition  program  for  local  community  recreation 
facilities  -  each  community  should  have  an  area  of  5  to  10  acres  mini- 
mum. 

j.   Develop  an  expanded  fund  raising  program  to  finance  present  and 
future  programs  and  facilities.   Recreation  should  be  set  in  proper 
proportion  with  other  expenditures  of  the  Tribal  budget,  remembering 
always  that  adequate  funds  are  essential  in  an  expanding  program.   The 
amount  to  spend  for  recreation  depends  on  many  factors;   give  careful 
study  to  each, 
k.   At  regular  intervals,  appraise  and  evaluate  the  existing  programs 

and  facilities. 
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CHAPTER  5 
COMMUNITY  RECREATION  DEVELOPMENT 

In  order  to  develop  a  comprehensive  recreation  plan  for  the  residents 
of  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reservation,  we  must  first  look  at  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  existing  recreation  areas.  Our  next  step  will  be  to  prepare  a  guide 
for  the  selection  and  development  of  new  areas  and  facilities  to  meet  existing 
and  future  needs.  Another  element  needed  is  a  guide  for  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  serve  all  age  groups,  all  hours  of  the  day,  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  for  both  indoor  and  outdoor  activities.   The  program  should  assure  maxi- 
mum functional  use  of  each  recreation  area  and  facility. 

The  development  of  specific  sites  should  have  symbolic  importance  with 
visual  settings  that  create  certain  moods;  whether  of  awe,  serenity,  or  stim- 
ulus. The  unity  and  expressiveness  of  the  environment  are  essential.  Each 
site  should  have  strong  overall  form  and  character  that  can  also  house  complex 
functions  and  survive  major  change,  A  continuous  planning  staff  is  required, 
whose  future  predictions  of  future  growth  and  change,  as  well  as  its  trans- 
lation into  future  program  requirements,  will  be  a  normal  part  of  the  planning 
process. 

Immediate  recreation  demands  are  usually  calculated  by  summing  up  the 
short-range  needs  of  the  various  communities  and  arranging  them  in  a  consis- 
tent priority  order.   Longer-range  needs  are  more  likely  to  be  guaged  by  an 
estimate  of  the  future  growth  of  the  base  population.  Typically,  most  rec- 
reation plans  will  underestimate  future  space  demands  and  will  look  upon  the 
n©Kt  building  program  as  the  last.  In  eur  planning  we  must  correct  for  this 
habit  of  the  mind, 

Rgf ereaee  to  Other  Studies .  This  report  will  not  cover  matter  of  pop- 
ulation, economy,  land  development,  recreation  standards,  and  sites  to  be 


particularly  reserved  for  recreation  development  in  the  future  in  great  de- 
tail as  they  are  previously  covered  in  other  reports  completed  for  the  East- 
ern Band  of  Cherokee  Indians: 

Population  and  Economy  Study 

Land  Development  Plan 

Overall  Economic  Development  Plan 

Inventory 

Community  recreation  facilities  for  the  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Indian 

Reservation  are  exceedingly  limited  and  are  supplied  primarily  by  the  Tribal 

Government  and  the  Community  Clubs.   Their  general  location  is  an  area  set 

aside  in  each  community  for  a  community  building  with  any  available  outdoor 

recreation  facilities  in  the  yard  or  immediately  adjacent.   The  following  is 

a  list  of  the  communities  with  their  major  recreation  improvements: 

Big  Cove Community  Building 

Some  Playground  Equipment 

Big  MY" Community  Building 

Some  Playground  Equipment 

Birdtown Community  Building  (under  construction) 

Softball  Field  With  Lights 
Outdoor  Basketball  Court 

Cherokee  County Community  Building  (under  construction) 

Painttown Community  Building 

Basketball  Goals 

Snowbird Community  Building  With  Gym 

Tennis  Court 

Soco Community  Building 

Some  Playground  Equipment 

Yellowhill Community  Building 

3200  Acre  Tract None 

(The  3200  Acre  Tract  is  usually  considered  in  the  Birdtown  Community, 
but,  because  of  its  separation  from  the  main  body  of  land,  the  area  should 
be  considered  individually  with  provision  for  its  own  recreation  facilities.) 
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particularly  reserved  for  recreation  development  in  the  future  in  great  de- 
tail as  they  are  previously  covered  in  other  reports  completed  for  the  East- 
ern Band  of  Cherokee  Indians: 

Population  and  Economy  Study 

Land  Development  Plan 

Overall  Economic  Development  Plan 

Inventory 

Community  recreation  facilities  for  the  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Indian 

Reservation  are  exceedingly  limited  and  are  supplied  primarily  by  the  Tribal 

Government  and  the  Community  Clubs.   Their  general  location  is  an  area  set 

aside  in  each  community  for  a  community  building  with  any  available  outdoor 

recreation  facilities  in  the  yard  or  immediately  adjacent.   The  following  is 

a  list  of  the  communities  with  their  major  recreation  improvements: 

Big  Cove Community  Building 

Some  Playground  Equipment 

Big  "Y" Community  Building 

Some  Playground  Equipment 

Birdtown Community  Building  (under  construction) 

Softball  Field  With  Lights 
Outdoor  Basketball  Court 

Cherokee  County Community  Building  (under  construction) 

Paint  town Community  Building 

Basketball  Goals 

Snowbird Community  Building  With  Gym 

Tennis  Court 

Soco Community  Building 

Some  Playground  Equipment 

Yellowhill Community  Building 

3200  Acre  Tract None 

(The  3200  Acre  Tract  is  usually  considered  in  the  Birdtown  Community, 
but,  because  of  its  separation  from  the  main  body  of  land,  the  area  should 
be  considered  individually  with  provision  for  its  own  recreation  facilities.) 
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There  exists  two  recreation  facilities  which  have  been  constructed  and 
are  maintained  for  the  general  use  of  all  Cherokee  residents: 

Qualla  Civic  Center 
Reservation  Recreation  Park 

The  Qualla  Civic  Center  has  a  large  gym  with  basketball  courts,  a  small 
makeshift  library  (another  small  library  is  located  under  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Building) ,  a  kitchen  which  is  used  primarily  for  serving  meals  to  the 
senior  citizens,  a  room  used  for  senior  citizen  activities  and  some  offices 
used  for  community  oriented  government  programs. 

The  Reservation  Recreation  Park  is  located  in  the  Birdtown  Community  on 
Goose  Creek  Road  and  offers  the  following: 

1.  51  acres  of  beautiful  outdoor  woodlands. 

2.  An  olympic-sized  heated  swimming  pool  with  a  12  foot  diving  end, 
plus  a  separate  kiddie  pool. 

3.  Modern  dressing  rooms,  restrooms,  and  a  consession  stand. 

4.  200  native  stone  grills  for  cooking  outdoors. 

5.  Covered  pavillion  for  get-togethers. 

6.  Tot  lot. 

7.  Paved  ball  courts. 

8.  Lake  for  fishing  and  boating. 

9.  Playground  equipment. 

A  nominal  fee  is  charged  for  the  maintenance  and  further  development  of 

the  park: 

Pool:   Season  permit  -  $10.00 

Daily  permit  -   $   .50  for  2  hours  (kiddie  pool  is  free) 

Camping:   $   .50  per  person  per  night 

Picnic:    $   .50  per  table 

Under  construction  is  the  Ceremonial  or  Festival  Grounds  where  the  Fall 
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Festival,  Indian  Day,  Ramp  Festival,  Indian  Stick  Ball  games,  football, 
softball,  baseball,  and  other  Reservation-wide  activities  have  historically 
taken  place. 

The  Trout  Management  Program  has  been  established  so  as  to  allow  the 
members  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  to  fish  without  charge  and 
under  this  arrangement,  the  Indian  members  receive  equally  as  much  benefit 
from  this  program  as  do  the  visiting  fishermen.   Except  for  the  no-charge 
policy,  all  regulations  must  be  complied  with  such  as  open  and  closed  days, 
limit,  size,  and  etc. 

Other  natural  recreation  facilities  include  the  forests  which  provide 
the  hunting  grounds,  trails,  scenery,  plants  and  wildlife  to  enjoy.   The 
mountainous  terrain  is  a  recreation  paradise  for  hiking,  climbing,  horseback 
riding,  camping,  picnics,  for  exploring,  bird  watching,  or  just  meditating 
and  enjoying  nature. 

The  rivers,  creeks,  and  branches  are  used  for  wading,  swimming,  fishing, 
innertubing,  and  many  other  activities  including  the  sheer  pleasure  of  just 
watching  as  it  is  with  the  waterfalls. 

Winter  sports  have  not  been  developed  for  local  citizens  or  for  public 
enjoyment  but  have  thus  far  been  limited  to  some  tobogganing  on  the  natural 
slopes. 

Other  recreation  facilities  are  available  to  the  students  enrolled  in 
the  schools  during  school  hours  but  are  closed  after  hours  due  to  govern- 
ment regulations.   Also,  the  commercial  recreation  facilities  are  available 
for  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  the  charges,  but,  they  are  seasonal,  crowded 
when  open,  and  should  not  be  included  here  as  part  of  the  inventory  of  facili- 
ties provided  for  the  local  citizens. 
Development  of  Existing  Recreational  Areas. 

Except  for  the  newly  constructed  community  building  in  Snowbird  and  the 
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other  two  buildings  under  construction,  one  in  Cherokee  County  and  the  other 
in  Birdtown;  the  community  buildings  are  old,  too  small,  and  generally  inad- 
equate.  All  of  the  communities  except  Birdtown  and  Yellow  Hill  are  in  need 
of  ball  fields  of  the  type  which  would  have  lighting  and  could  be  used  for 
the  conventional  type  of  ball  games  as  well  as  the  native  Indian  ball.   The 
number  of  acres  set  aside  and  available  for  recreation  in  each  community  are 
not  adequate  for  a  planned  program  and  the  minimum  amount  of  required  facili- 
ties. 

Playground  equipment  is  greatly  needed  in  all  the  communities,  it  should 
be  structurally  sound,  safe,  and  of  a  varied  sort  as  well  as  in  ample  supply. 
Sand  boxes  and  wading  pools  with  benches  for  the  mothers  or  baby  sitters 
should  be  abundant.   These  benches  along  with  picnic  tables  would  also  serve 
the  senior  citizens  and  other  groups.   A  bicycle  path  should  be  included  in 
each  community  recreation  center  plan. 

Every  community  center  should  be  equipped  with  a  teen  center  which  should 
be  a  separate  area  of  the  community  building,  have  a  kitchen,  dance  floor, 
games,  and  vending  machines  for  soft  drinks  and  snacks.   With  proper  super- 
vision, and  a  policing  system  devised  and  enforced  by  the  teenagers  themselves, 
success  of  the  operation  has  a  better  chance  of  being  assured  and  can  be  a 
tremendous  asset  to  the  community. 

The  long-range  planning  for  the  communities  should  include  the  facili- 
ties listed  below  as  being  the  minimum  to  accomodate  a  full  recreation  pro- 
gram:  (see  -  Model  Site  Layout  for  a  Cherokee  Community  Center  -  next  page) 

1.    Community  Building  with  these  structural  features: 

a.  Teen  Center 

b.  Classrooms 

c.  Kitchen 

d.  gym  -  dance  area  -  banquet  area 
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e.   Basketball  goals 

2.  Combination- type  ball  field  with  lighting 

3.  Tot  lot 

4.  Grassed  area  for  lawn  games 

5.  Picnic  tables  and  benches 

6.  Bicycle  paths 

As  funds  become  available  and  the  land  area  is  increased,  the  facili- 
ties listed  below  should  be  considered  to  be  added  to  the  community  recrea- 
tion centers: 

1.  Tennis  courts 

2.  Wading  pools 

3.  Outdoor  handball  courts 

4.  Sidewalks  and  a  paved  court  area 

5.  Branch  library 

6.  Indoor  or  outdoor  stage 

7 .  Parking  area 

Those  needed  facilities  designed  to  serve  the  entire  Reservation  and 
which  require  major  capital  expenditures  are: 

1.  Completion  of  the  Ceremonial  -  Festival  Grounds 

2.  Construction  of  the  main  building  for  the  Ceremonial  Grounds 

3.  Main  Library  Building 

4.  Community  Theatre 

5.  Wrestling  Mats  and  Equipment 

6.  Completion  of  the  Boxing  Ring 

Not  to  be  forgotten,  particularly  at  the  time  of  budget  preparation,  is 
the  purchase  of  equipment  and  supplies: 

1 .  Sports  equipment 

2.  Craft  supplies 
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3.  Music  instruments 

4.  Dramatic  facilities  and  supplies 

5.  Uniforms 

6.  Maintenance  supplies 

7.  Apparatus 

8.  Shrubbery  and  fences 

9 .  Books 

10.  Building  materials 

11.  Playground  equipment 
Recreation  Program  Activities 

Listed  here  are  those  program  activities  which  are  appropriate  for  the 
Cherokee  Indian  Reservation  and  should  be  included  in  the  Community  Recrea- 
tion Program: 

1.    Social 


Banquets  -  Dinners 


Dances  -  conventional  &  Indian 


Parties 


Family  nights 


Concerts 


Picnics 


2.   Crafts  And  Hobbies 


Basketry 

Beadwork 

Braiding  &  knot  tying 

Candle  Dipping 

Ceramics  &  pottery 

Coin  Collecting 

Cord  tying 

Drawing 

Games  &  puzzles 

Hobby  clubs 


Jewelry 

Leather  work 

Marionettes  &  puppets 

Metal  crafts 

Model  making 

Needle  work 

Painting 

Photography 

Sketching 

Soap  carving 
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Crafts  and  Hobbies  -  cont. 


Stamp  collecting 
Weaving  &  cord  weaving 


Wood  &  stone  carving 


Wood  work 


whittling 

Special  Events 

Barbeques 


Holloween  party 


Checker  tournaments 


Handicraft  exhibits 


Christmas  party 


Marble  tournaments 


Doll  shows 
Excursions 
Festivals 


Kite  contests 


Picnic  outings-special  days 
Rodeo  roundup 


Folk  &  Indian  Dance  Festivals  Tennis  tournaments 


Ball  game  tournaments 


Water  carnival 


Outdoor  And  Nature  Activities 


Bait  casting 

Bird  study 

Camp fires 

Day  camping 

Fishing 

Fly  casting 

Nature  study  trips 

Overnight  camps 

Picnics 

Star  study 

Straw  rides 


Treasure  hunts 


Tree  study 
Geology  study 
Rock  &  gem  hunts 
Bow  &  arrow  hunting 
Blow  gun  hunting 
Girl  scouting 
Boy  scouting 
Skiing 
Tobogganing 
Hiking  &  climbing 


Dramatics 


Acting 
Charades 


Making  scenery 


Puppet  shows 
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Dramatics,  cont. 


Producing  &  directing  plays    Theatrical 


Reading  plays 
Stage  lighting 


Writing  plays 


Skits 


6 .   Mus  ic 


Band 


Chorus  or  choir 


Folk  songs 

Creative  song  writing 


Glee  c]ubs 


7.   Table  Games 


Backgammon 
Bingo 
Bridge 
Canasta 


Card  games 


8.    Sports 


Archery 

Badminton 

Basketball 

Bicycling 

Blow  gun 

Boxing 

Croquet 

Golf 

Golf  (miniature) 

Handball 


Indian  songs  &  music 


Orchestra 


Movies 


Music  appreciation 
Variety  concerts 

Checkers 
Chess 


Dominoes 


Indian  games 

Paper  &  pencil  games 


Horseshoes 

Paddle  tennis 

Ping  pong 

Pistol 

Rifle 

Soccer 

Softball 

Stick  ball  (Indian) 

Swimming 

Tennis 
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Sports,  cont 


Track 


Volleyball 


9.   Instructions 


Ball  game  clinics 
Cooking 


Sewing 


Soccer  clinics 


Home  decoration 


Tennis  clinics 


Indian  language 


Dance  clinics 


10.    Literary 

Book  club 
Debating 


Oral  interpretations  of: 


Poems 


Indian  myths  &  stories 


Prose 


Story  time  (youth) 


Dramatic  literature 


11.   Health 


Weight  control 


Special  diets 


Exercise 


Health  care 


Jogging 

Because  the  program  opportunities  for  recreation  are  the  purpose  of  the 
entire  effort,  a  large  share  of  administrative  attention  must  be  given  them. 

The  continuing  responsibility  of  recreation  administration  is  to  achieve 
diversification  and  balance  of  the  program.   It  should  meet  the  greatest  rec- 
reation needs  and  interests  of  the  greatest  number  of  persons  to  be  served 
within  the  limits  of  available  funds  and  leadership. 

To  achieve  the  most  desirable  ends  in  a  program  brings  into  administra- 
tive consideration  such  matters  as  the  adoption  and  application  of  accepta- 
ble program  standards;  the  provision  of  programs  which  allow  the  individual 
to  become  proficient  in  recreation  skills;  and  program  content  that  not  only 
preserves  and  nourishes  the  Cherokee  Indian  culture,  but  is  flexible  and  can 
be  modified  to  meet  the  changing  needs;  protection  of  the  participants  health 
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and  safety;  and  lastly;  the  extremely  important  business  of  evaluating  each 
program  and  each  activity. 

The  expansion  of  the  recreation  program  in  Cherokee  can  be  accomplished 
with  the  acquisition  of  additional  lands,  the  development  and  construction 
of  areas  and  facilities  for  additional  programs;  the  intelligent  use  of  vol- 
unteers to  supplement  paid  staff;  and  the  continual  addition  to  the  overall 

program  through  special  program  areas. 
Suggested  Special  Program  Areas 

1.  Indian  Culture  Program  -  The  Indian  Culture  should  be  the  most  important 
element  of  the  recreation  program  and  should  in  some  way  be  related  to  all 
activities.   In  addition,  when  formulating  priorities,  those  activities 
which  should  be  rated  high  are: 

Indian  stick  ball 

Indian  dancing 

Indian  games 

Indian  myths  and  stories 

Indian  language 

Indian  music 

Indian  arts  &  crafts 

Indian  competition 

Indian  hunting  &  fishing 

2.  Nature  Program  -  Nature  programs  should  not  be  limited  to  a  specific 
nature  facility,  but  can  be  developed  on  the  playground,  in  wooded  areas, 

as  well  as  through  a  day  camp  program  and  in  nature  instruction  groups  in  the 
Community  Recreation  Centers. 

3.  Day  Camping  -  Day  camping  is  an  experience  in  group  living  in  a  natural 
environment.   It  is  carried  on  during  the  day  under  the  supervision  of  train- 
ed leadership  and  is  a  sustained  experience.   It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a 
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special  day  camp  area,  although  desirable.   These  may  be  carried  on  in  v/ooded 
playground  areas  with  some  provision  for  privacy  from  densely  populated  areas 
where  it  is  accessible  to  a  swimming  pool,  woods,  sanitation  facilities,  and 
some  kind  of  shelter.   Day  camping  is  an  excellent  program  opportunity  for 
the  following  reasons: 

a.  It  gives  opportunity  to  the  individual  child  for  attaining  know- 
ledge for  the  building  and  producing  of  meaningful  fulfillments  in  out- 
door recreation  experiences  throughout  life. 

b.  Produces,  in  later  years,  a  greater  understanding  of  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  objectives  and  purposes  of  recreation  and  parks. 

c.  Develops  an  appreciative  public  —  both  parent  and  child. 

d.  Provides  increased  leadership  for  the  program  without  being  finan- 
cially overburdened  as  charges  are  usually  made  for  a  day  oamp  program. 

e.  Can  be  conducted  on  existing  recreation  areas  and  facilities  without 
additional  development  and  will  mean  increased  leadership,  program  par- 
ticipation, and  public  appreciation  with  no  significant  increase  in  funds. 

4- .    Senior  Citizen  Programs  -  Pvecreation  program  opportunities  for  senior 
citizens  can  be  many  and  varied.   The  important  thing  to  remember  i3  that 
recreation  is  an  attitude  or  spirit  which,  when  expressed  in  forms  of  activ- 
ity brings  a  way  of  rich  and  joyful  living  to  participants.   Although  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  a  special  senior  citizens'  area,  it  is  essential  to  remem- 
ber that  they  would  like  the  use  of  facilities  without  having  to  compete 
with  other  age  groups  for  them. 

Programs  should  be  diversified  providing  both  active  and  passive  parti- 
cipation and  should  be  flexible  to  provide  not  only  opportunities  for  fun, 
fellowship,  individual  growth,  recognition,  but  also  opportunities  to  direot 
and  determine  the  thir.gs  they  would  like  to  do.   A  senior  citizen '  program 

should  not  be  a  r.  it -and -miss  activity,  but  should  be  an  organized  well-planned 
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program  conducted  year-round. 

5 .  Programs  For  Persons  With  A  Disability  Or  Physical  Handicap  -  Programs 
for  those  with  disabilities  or  handicaps,  so  many  times  are  set  apart  in  a 
special  group.   The  community  program  should  be  one  for  all  people,  and  the 
handicapped  are  citizens  of  the  community  entitled  to  services  provided  by 
private  and  publi  recreation  agencies.   In  order  to  provide  for  the  recrea- 
tion needs  of  disabled  and  handicapped  persons,  the  overall  community  program 
should  include:   (a)  the  integration  of  those  handicapped  capable  of  parti- 
cipation into  the  normal  on-going  recreation  programs,  (b)  specialized  pro- 
grams for  those  persons  too  handicapped  to  participate  in  normal  programs, 
and  (c)  programs  provided  through  the  various  agencies  for  the  severely  dis- 
abled and  home-bound. 

In  many  instances  these  people  could  be  integrated  into  already  existing 
programs  with  the  minimum  of  corrections  in  simple  building  construction. 
In  fact,  with  a  common-sense  approach  to  facility  problems,  many  facilities 
can  be  made  accessible  to  these  people  without  expensive  rebuilding  problems. 

6.  Social  And  Family-type  Activities  -  There  is  a  great  need  within  the 
Reservation  for  social  activities,  especially  for  the  young  adults  who  have 
just  begun  their  families  and  who  have  limited  incomes;  aging  and  retired 
adults  with  few  personal  friends  and  close  family  ties;  and  families  who  need 
to  play  together.   A  special  exerted  effort  could  develop  the  types  of  pro- 
gram activities  which  would  serve  to  correct  the  def ficiencies  experienced 

by  these  groups. 
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CHAPTER  6 
COMMERCIAL  RECREATION  DEVELOPMENT 


In  formulating  a  guide  for  the  Commercial  Recreation  Development,  we 
have  drawn  on  several  sources  and  works  which  reflect  in-depth  research  and 
analysis  in  the  problems  of  improving  Cherokee's  tourism  and  recreation  in- 
dustry into  one  which  is  characterized  by  quality  and  offers  greater  variety, 

Recently  we  called  upon  Dr.  Harry  Malone,  Department  of  Journalism, 
Georgia  State  University  in  Atlanta,  Georgia  to  assist  the  Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokee  Indians  in  creating  a  Public  Relations  Program  for  the  Tribe.   Dr. 
Malone  assigned  the  following  students  to  aid  the  Cherokee  Tribal  Public  Re- 
lations and  Travel  Promotion  Board  and  the  Cherokee  Planning  Board  in  their 
efforts  to  improve  upon  their  recreation  and  tourism  industry.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  students  and  the  category  in  which  they  had  chosen  for 
their  specialized  contribution  — -  the  total  program  was  assembled  as  a  group 
effort: 

Lee  Allen  -  Recreation  and  Tourism 

Shermaine  Betner  -  Publicity  and  Advertising 

Jim  Garden  -  Recreation  and  Tourism 

Diane  Driggers  -  Publicity  and  Advertising 

Linda  Ericson  -  Relationships  Within  Cherokee 

Roger  French  -  Publicity  and  Advertising 

Ray  Henderson  -  Industry 

Randi  Krasnoff  -  Publicity  and  Advertising 

Anne  LeMasurier  -  Industry 

Molly  Messner  -  Recreation  and  Tourism 

Carol  Overbeck  -  Relationships  Within  Cherokee 
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Ron  Widener  -  Relationships  Within  Cherokee 

Lyn  Woodford  -  Publicity  and  Advertising 
Another  study  which  we  have  drawn  considerably  upon  is  "Observations  Of 
An  Optimist",  A  Summarizing  Study  Of  Problems,  Practices,  And  Potential  On 
The  Cherokee  Indian  Reservation,  by  Patsy  Malcom  Scott,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Marketing,  Western  Carolina  University,  Cullowhee,  North  Carolina  -  ^1969). 

I.    Public  Relations  Program 

For  the  past  several  years,  people  have  become  aware  of  the  immediate 
need  for  an  all-out  effort  to  protect  and  preserve  our  natural  environment 
and  resources.   This  awareness  has  led  to  a  vibrant  "back  to  nature"  move- 
ment which  has  many  Americans  looking  to  the  mountains,  searching  for  an 
ideal  place  to  avoid  the  noise  and  pollution  of  city  life. 

This  ideal  location  would  combine  picturesque  scenery  enhanced  by  a  mul- 
titude of  natural  attractions,  with  an  adequate  amount  of  modern  convenien- 
ces to  afford  today's  family  the  ease  of  living  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 
There  should  be  plenty  of  clean,  fresh  air,  lots  of  trees,  grass  and  flowers, 
and  cool,  natural  rivers  and  streams  for  fishing,  swimming,  and  other  water 
sports.   Besides  an  abundance  of  natural  entertainment  facilities,  there 
should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  programed  activities  to  keep  visitors  busy, 
interested  and  entertained. 

Cherokee  is  just  such  a  place  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  such  a 
mountain  retreat  has  numerous  problems  hampering  its  progress  and  people. 
The  Cherokee  Indian  Reservation  has  a  thriving  tourist  industry  for  approxi- 
mately five  months  each  year,  from  the  end  of  May  until  the  end  of  October. 
Although  business  is  good  during  this  time,  there  is  a  general  concern  in 
Cherokee  that  it  would  become  better  if  attractions  were  available  year-round, 
if  internal  efforts  were  jointly  coordinated,  and  if  a  more  personal  rapport 
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existed  between  residents  and  tourists. 

Cherokee  is  virtually  an  untapped  well  of  resources.  There  are  plenty 
of  people  available  for  work.  There  is  much  room  for  growth  and  expansion. 
There  is  extensive  planning  and  building  now  in  progress.  And  there  is  in- 
terest and  concern  among  many  of  its  residents. 

It  is  essential  for  Cherokee  to  progress.   It  is  equally  essential  to 
retain  Cherokee's  culture.   Perfect  coordination  of  the  two  promotes  internal 
peace  and  tranquility.   To  promote  coordination  within  Cherokee  and  to  help 
assist  its  internal  efforts,  is  proposed  "Cherokee  -  Enriched  by  the  Past,  In 
Touch  with  the  Future"  as  an  internal  slogan.   Also  offered  is  the  logo  shown 
on  the  next  page,  to  promote  the  theme  of  peace  and  tranquility,  the  true 
essence  of  Cherokee. 

"SHARE  NATIVE  AMERICA" 

Enriched  by  the  past,  in  touch  with  the  future.  The  outline  presented 
here  will  be  successful  only  if  the  entire  Cherokee  community  is  committed. 

It  is  vital  for  Cherokee  businessmen  and  community  leaders  to  assemble, 
at  least  monthly,  for  the  planning  and  discussing  of  problems  and  news  of 
the  community. 

The  public  relations  professional  should  be  hired  by  this  body  (prefer- 
ably a  person  from  outside  the  Reservation)  who  will  be  welcomed  and  includ- 
ed in  all  of  the  above  meetings. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  all  businesses  in  Cherokee  work  toward 
coordinating  their  advertising  and  public  relations  resources. 

Efforts  should  be  made  to  draw  the  community  together  by  staging  events 
which  will  appeal  to  the  residents  of  Cherokee  as  well  as  the  tourists. 

SHARE  NATIVE  AMERICA  is  a  meaningful  slogan,  for  residents  as  well  as 
for  tourists.   Share  is  a  two-way  word.   No  one  wants  to  come  and  spend  mon- 
ey where  he  feels  unwelcomed  or,  at  best,  only  tolerated.   A  visitor  wants 
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ILLUSTRATION  6. 
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something  more  from  Cherokee  than  comfortable  lodging  and  good  food.   He  wants 
a  bit  of  the  past,  a  place  to  buy  gifts,  beautiful  scenery,  recreation  and 
some  human  contact. 

The  Cherokee  community  wants  the  economic  growth  that  tourism  brings. 
To  achieve  this  growth,  Cherokee  must  provide  what  the  tourist  wants. 

To  increase  awareness  of  the  tourists'  needs,  an  educational  program 
should  be  developed  for  the  benefit  of  those  people  who  will  be  in  contact 
with  the  tourists.   Such  a  program  would  lean  heavily  upon  establishing  good 
communications  skills  with  the  tourist,  giving  specific  information  about 
the  tourists  who  come  to  Cherokee,  the  differing  needs  of  the  groups,  and 
means  of  fulfilling  these  needs. 

Every  proprietor,  employee,  tour  guide  or  craftsman  who  comes  in  con- 
tact with  tourists  should  be  urged  to  participate  in  such  a  program. 

A  plan  would  be  developed  by  the  public  relations  director  and  South- 
western Tech  or  other  institution.   It  would  be  an  extension  course  (offer- 
ed at  convenient  times  through  the  local  high  school) .   Its  cost  could  be 
underwritten  by  a  community-wide  organization  such  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Incentives  such  as  compensatory  time  off  work  or  small  bonuses  should 
be  offered  to  those  who  successfully  complete  the  course. 

Problem  solving  seminars  should  be  offered  periodically,  where  gripes 
can  be  aired  and  constructive  criticism  obtained;  new  developments  can  be 
brought  up  and  a  general  "together"  feeling  can  be  furthered. 

The  richness  of  the  past  can  help  Cherokee  to  be  in  touch  with  the  fut- 
ure, if  the  opportunity  is  taken  now  to  work  together. 

A  director  of  public  relations  should  be  employed  as  soon  as  possible. 
As  a  guide  in  seeking  the  proper  type  of  individual,  a  job  description  for 
the  position  is  offered: 
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DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Cherokee,  North  Carolina 

Job  Description: 

The  director  of  public  relations  works  in  conjunction  with  the  Cherokee 
Tribal  Council.   He  or  she  must  bring  the  various  elements  of  Cherokee  co- 
gether  toward  a  common  purpose  of  furthering  the  economic  growth  of  the  com- 
munity while,  at  the  same  time  preserving  and  increasing  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  area.   The  director  will  be  responsible  for  all  advertising,  recruit- 
ing potential  visiting  groups,  and  assisting  the  Chief,  Council  and  the  Cher- 
okee Tribal  Public  Relations  and  Travel  Promotion  Board  in  any  way  possible. 

Requirements : 

A  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  institution  of  higher  learning. 

Objectivity,  self-confidence,  persistence,  humor,  appreciation  of  the 
Indian  culture,  appreciation  of  natural  resources,  artistic  judgement,  and 
such  skills  as  good  speaking  and  writing. 

When  hiring  the  public  relations  advisor,  one  should  look  for  the  above 
attributes. 


RECREATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

Cherokee  has  a  great  natural  setting  and  the  opportunity  to  expand  a 
recreational  program  is  there. 

The  fishing  program  is  off  to  a  good  start,  but  other  avenues  must  be 
utilized  to  expand  this  program.   Camping  and  lodging  are  also  being  used 
advantageously,  but  Cherokee  can  do  more.   Hunting  is  one  area  that  needs 
to  be  expanded  to  equal  that  of  the  present  fishing  program.   Cherokee  must 
look  at  other  aspects  of  recreation  if  they  are  to  build  a  better  and  more 
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complete  recreational  program. 

I.  Fishing 

A.  Licenses,  maps,  regulation  brochures  readily  available: 

1.  All  motels,  information  center,  sporting  goods  store,  and 
bait  shops 

2.  Fees  payable  at  locations  convenient  to  tourists 

B.  Divide  year  into  three  seasons  lasting  four  months  each 

1.  Fishing  tournaments  to  kick  off  each  season  with  prizes 

2.  Hold  tournaments  separate  from  regular  season  fishing 

II.  Camping  and  Lodging 

A.  Add  more  chalets  and  cabins 

B.  Set  up  various  programs  with  Scouting  groups  (Boy  Scouts  and  Girl 
Scouts) 

1.  Start  with  local  troups  and  advance  to  larger  groups 

2.  State  jamborees  and  later  a  national  jamboree 

III.  Hunting 

A.   Wild  turkey  season  (around  Thanksgiving  Festival) 

1.  Bow  hunting  for  turkeys 

2.  Other  types  of  hunting  would  be  offered  in  appropriate  seasons 

IV.  Other  Recreational  Activities 

A.  Streams  and  rivers 

1.  Rafting,  canoeing,  tubing,  and  kayaking 

2.  Annual  raft  race 

3.  Canoeing  classes  taught  by  Indians 

B.  Hiking  and  Backpacking 

1.  Short  distance  and  long  overnight  hikes 

2.  Winter  tobaggan  hikes 

C.  Skiing  and  Sledding 
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D.  Ice  Skating 

E.  Festivals 

1.  At  least  one  per  season 

2.  Special  Indian  festivals 

INFORMATION  CENTER 

A  centralized  information  center  is  a  basic  element  of  any  tourism  in- 
dustry.  Having  a  center  at  Cherokee  will  be  just  that — a  key  element. 

The  center  mus^  be  a  focal  point  for  all  activities  available  at  Chero- 
kee, North  Carolina.   It  would  be  built  near  the  center  of  Cherokee  opera- 
tions and  conform  to  the  local  architecture.   The  center  must  have  a  central 
impact  on  the  entire  program  available  at  Cherokee  with  specific  emphasis 
on  the  following  aspects. 

A.  Will  help  promote  community  involvement  (7  sides  for  7  Tribal  div- 
isions -  shown  on  the  next  page) 

B.  Ideal  location  for  public  relations  director  and  staff  operations; 
readily  available,  will  make  quick  and  frequent  observations  of 
visitor  reactions,  pamphlet  effectiveness,  etc.   They  will  be  on 
top  of  the  action. 

C.  Ideal  place  for  all  local  businesses  to  advertise  and  coordinate 
their  efforts. 

D.  Would  help  orient  tourists  and  make  their  visit  more  enjoyable. 
Would  promote  a  desire  to  stay  in  Cherokee. 

E.  A  narrative  film  (35  mm)  depicting  the  culture,  environment,  and 
opportunities  available  at  Cherokee. 

TOURISM  AND  RECREATION 

Some  other  Tribes'  experiences  in  recreation  include: 

1.    Kah-nee-tah  Vacation  Resort,  Warm  Springs  Oregon 
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Luxury  resort  centered  around  hot  springs 

2.  Colorado  River  Tribes'  development  of  marina,  restaurant,  and  trail 
er  park  for  spectators  at  speedboat  races  held  on  the  river 

3.  Blue  Bay  Lodge  and  Marina,  and  Camus  Hot  Springs  mineral  baths 
and  health  resort  in  Montana 

4.  Apache  Tribe,  Dulce,  New  Mexico 

Lodge,  restaurant,  shopping  center,  community  recreation  center 

5.  Apache  Tribe,  Mescalero  Reservation,  Sierra  Blanca  Ski  Resort, 
hunting,  and  fishing 

6.  Sioux  Tribe,  South  Dakota 

Campgrounds,  trail  rides  with  guides,  fishing 

Activities:   Indian  dances,  folk  tales  around  the  campfire  for  camp- 
ers 

7.  Arizona  Apache 

700  campsites  -  every  visitor  receives  free  reservation  map  upon 
arival 

8.  Chippewa  Tribe,  Wisconsin 
Deputized  fishing  guides 

9.  Flathead  Reservation,  Montana 

Primitive  camping  for  families  with  children  -  no  electricity  or 
running  water.   Indians  provide  entertainment,  instruction  in  cook- 
ing, weaving,  leatherwork,  including  tours  to  nearby  points  of  in- 
terest 

10.  Navajo  Triba,  Arizona 

Scout  camp,  handling  as  many  as  2,000  children  at  once 

11.  Sioux  Tribe,  Buffalo  Gap,  South  Dakota 

Cedar  Grove  Ranch,  a  western  style  ranch  for  boys  offering  trail 

rides,  Indian  crafts,  tours,  festivals 
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PUBLICITY 
I.    RECREATION  AND  TOURISM 
A.   Travel  Brochures 

1.  Incorporate  present  and  revised  information  from  existing 
phamplets  and  other  sources  into  one  unified  publication. 
These  brochures  should  include  pertinent  information  in  these 
main  areas : 

a.  Cherokee  Indian  Lore 

b.  The  Smoky  Mountains  surrounding  Cherokee 

c.  The  Reservation,  its  customs  of  interest  to  tourists 

d.  Seasonal  and  permanent  activities  and  attractions 

e.  Information  on  sporting  and  recreational  facilities  and 
operating  seasons 

f.  Information  on  restaurants  and  accomodations  in  the  area 

g.  Map  giving  routes  to  Cherokee 

h.   Map  of  Cherokee  showing  where  the  various  attractions 
are  located 

2.  Design 

a.  Non-glossy  textured  paper  in  earth  tone  colors 

b.  Indexed  with  side  tabs  or  cut-away  edges  by  subject, 
area  location  or  season 

3.  Distribution 

a.  Major  southeastern  cities  where  travelers  might  stop 
(gas  stations,  restaurants,  etc.) 

b.  Cities  in  Illinois,  Ohio,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky  since 
a  large  number  of  Cherokee's  tourists  come  from  these 
areas 

c.  Local  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  surrounding  communities 
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d.  Travel  agencies  that  might  be  willing  to  arrange  tours 

e.  Motels  and  restaurants  in  Cherokee 

f.  Central  Information  Center  of  Cheorkee 

B.  Press  Releases 

1.  Feature  type  describing  attractions  in  and  around  Cherokee 

2.  Released  seasonally,  a  schedule  of  festivals,  hunting  and 
fishing  seasons,  and  other  seasonal  events 

3.  To  be  released  in  southeastern  newspapers  and  in  sports,  rec- 
reational, and  travel  publications 

C.  Radio  and  Television  Advertising 

1.  Choice  of  station  should  be  made  on  the  following  basis : 

a.  Format — The  Standard  Rate  and  Data  Service,  Inc.  (SRDS) 
lists  formats  of  different  stations  appealing  to  various 
audiences  which  could  serve  as  a  means  of  appealing  to 
groups  other  than  families  and  in  all  seasons 

b.  Power  (area  covered) 

c.  Costs  of  advertising  time 

1.  Morning  or  afternoon  drive  when  people  are  in  cars 
with  their  radios  on 

2.  Package  plans  offered  by  many  stations  offer  reduc- 
ed rates 

2.  Radio  Spots 

a.  30  second  duration 

b.  Emphasis  on  dignity  and  simplicity  in  script 

c.  Information  about  the  Cherokee  culture 

d.  Stress  the  unusual — various  attractions  and  events  that 
make  Cherokee  unique 

e.  Perhaps  run  on  some  type  of  seasonal  schedule  because  of 

costs 
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D.   Signs  and  Billboards 

1.  Unified  logo  and  theme 

2.  Simple,  wooden  signs  on  roads  approaching  the  Cherokee  area 

3.  Billboards  to  advertise  one  or  several  attractions  to  appeal 
to  various  groups 

4.  Billboards  are  versatile  and  can  be  changed  often 

5.  Distribution 

a.  Around  southeastern  cities  like  Atlanta,  Greenville, 
Asheville,  Charlotte,  Raleigh,  Richmond,  Lexington, 
Louisville,  etc.,  and  other  communities  within  a  three 
hour  radius  of  Cherokee 

b.  Distribute  along  highways  leading  toward  areas  such  as 
Gatlinburg,  Maggie  Valley,  Biltmore  House,  etc. 

Publicity  is  perhaps  the  single  most  important  aspect  of  an  effective 
public  relations  program.   How,  where,  and  to  what  extent  a  campaign  is  car- 
ried out  are  important  to  Cherokee's  success.   The  publicity  package  has  been 
divided  into  sections  on  brochures,  press  releases,  radio  and  television  ad- 
vertising, and  signs  and  billboards. 

Brochures  should  be  a  conglomerate  of  information  from  existing  pam- 
phlets, films,  documentaries,  and  other  sources.   These  booklets  should  in- 
clude pertinent  information  in  the  areas  of  Cherokee  Indian  lore,  the  Smoky 
Mountains  surrounding  Cherokee,  imformation  about  the  Reservation,  Tribal 
customs,  and  laws  the  tourist  should  know  about  during  his  stay.   The  bro- 
chures should  also  include  information  on  seasonal  and  permanent  activities 
and  attractions,  recreational  facilities,  restaurants  and  accomodations  in 
the  area,  and  maps  of  Cherokee  showing  various  attractions. 

The  brochure  design  could  be  most  appealing  on  non-glossy,  textured 

paper  in  earth  tone  colors  to  parallel  the  natural  environment  around  Cherokee. 

The  booklets  can  be  indexed  by  subject,  location  or  season  with  side  tabs 
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or  cut-away  edges.   The  Cherokee  logo  should  be  used  on  the  front  and  in 
the  various  sections. 

Distribution  of  brochures  should  cover  major  southeastern  cities  or 
stopping  points,  perhaps  in  gas  stations  or  restaurants  and  in  Welcome  Stat- 
ions.  Also,  distribution  should  cover  cities  in  Illinois,  Ohio,  Virginia, 
and  Kentucky  since  a  large  number  of  tourists  come  from  these  areas.   Other 
distribution  points  are  local  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  surrounding  communities, 
travel  agencies,  motels  and  restaurants  in  Cherokee,  and  the  Central  Informa- 
tion Center  in  Cherokee. 

Press  releases  to  be  published  in  Southeastern  newspapers  and  in  sports, 
recreational,  and  travel  publications  should  be  simple  and  feature  type  des- 
cribing attractions  in  Cherokee.   The  news  releases  should  be  issued  on  a 
seasonal  schedule  in  accordance  with  a  schedule  of  festivals,  hunting  and 
fishing  seasons,  and  other  seasonal  events.   Included  in  the  publicity  sec- 
tion of  this  program  is  a  sample  press  release. 

Radio  and  television  advertising  can  prove  very  beneficial  in  reaching 
various  desired  publics.   However,  the  choice  of  a  station  should  be  mr.de 
on  the  following  basis: 

1.  Format.   The  Standard  Rate  and  Data  Service,  Inc.  (SRDS)  lists 
formats  of  stations  appealing  to  various  audiences. 

2.  Power  -  refers  to  the  area  covered  by  a  station. 

3.  Costs  of  radio  advertising  -  air  time  is  more  expensive  during 
morning  or  afternoon  rush  hours  when  people  are  in  their  cars  with 
their  radios  on,  but  more  people  can  be  reached  during  these  times, 
(many  radio  stations  offer  package  plans  at  reduced  rates.) 

The  radio  spots  should  be  30-second  script  with  an  emphasis  on  dignity 
and  simplicity.   The  spots  should  inform  listeners  about  Cherokee,  North  Car- 
olina and  the  Cherokee  Indian  culture.   They  should  stress  the  unusual — 
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the  attractions  and  events  that  make  Cherokee  unique.   The  spots  should  be 
run  on  a  seasonal  schedule  because  of  high  costs.   Enclosed  is  a  sample  spot. 

Television  costs  are  high,  both  for  production  and  time  buys.   The  Stand- 
ard Rate  and  Data  Service  can  give  more  information  on  television  rates. 

A  possible  means  of  exposure  on  television  is  by  contacting  area  stations 
sponsoring  sportsmen's  programs  on  fishing  or  hunting  to  feature  Cherokee's 
attractions. 

Publicity  designed  to  attract  business  into  the  area  should  include 
specific  needs,  stipulations  and  benefits  of  locating  industry  and  business 
in  Cherokee. 

SAMPLE  30  SECOND  RADIO  SPOT  (GENERAL) 
(background:   outdoor  sounds  typical  of  Smoky  Mountain  area) 

"THE  INDIANS  OF  CHEROKEE,  NORTH  CAROLINA  ARE  DESCENDANTS  OF  ONE  OF  THE 
OLDEST  CIVILIZATIONS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA.   THEY  LIVE  WITH  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
BEAUTIFUL  NATURAL  SURROUNDINGS  ON  EARTH  AND  THEY'D  LIKE  FOR  YOU  TO  SHARE 
WITH  THEM.   THE  NEXT  TIME  YOU  PLAN  A  TRIP,  DO  SOMETHING  FOR  YOUR  SPIRIT. 
COME  TO  CHEROKEE,  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  'SHARE  NATIVE  AMERICA'." 

59  words 
SAMPLE  PRESS  RELEASE 

The  Cherokee  Indians  announce  their  annual  Fall  Festival  beginning 
October  4th  through  8th,  in  the  scenic  mountain  area  of  Cherokee,  North 
Carolina. 

The  Festival  is  a  celebration  of  the  fall  season  and  a  thanksgiving 
for  a  good  year  and  bountiful  harvest. 

Festival  activities  will  focus  on  ancient  Cherokee  traditions.   There 

will  be  a  revival  of  Cherokee  sports,  including  stick  ball,  archery,  and 

blow  guns.   Cherokee  foods  and  authentic  Cherokee  Indian  crafts  will  also 

be  available. 
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The  public  is  invited  to  bring  their  clan  to  share  nature  with  the 
seven  clans  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

ADVERTISING-BILLBOARDS  &  SIGNS 

When  developing  suggestions  for  an  advertising  theme,  it  was  decided 
that  one  unified  logo  should  be  developed  and  used  to  pull  both  the  adver- 
tising (external)  and  internal  (relations  between  the  residents  of  Cherokee 
and  tourists)  together.   It  was  felt  that  by  carrying  out  one  unified  logo 
and  developing  two  themes,  harmony  would  be  achieved.   For  this  reason,  an 
external  theme  ("Share  Native  America")  is  suggested.   This  theme  might  be 
used  on  all  external  advertising,  i.e.,  billboards,  radio  and  television 
spot  broadcasting,  pamphlets  to  be  distributed  to  visitors,  information  cen- 
ters, motels,  etc. 

Using  this  logo  and  theme  on  all  advertising  helps  to  create  a  unified 
feeling  throughout  the  area,  and  informs  travelers  that  "Santa  Land,"  for 
example,  is  part  of  the  Cherokee  area.   By  providing  this  logo  and  theme 
throughout  advertising,  the  visitor  is  informed  of  just  what  the  area  will 
provide  for  his  and  his  family's  enjoyment. 

Another  suggestion  developed  for  promoting  the  area  is  that  of  infor- 
mation signs  located  close  to  and  within  Cherokee.   These  signs  should  be 
constructed  of  natural  wood  (once  again,  displaying  the  logo) ,  possibly 
with  wood-burned  lettering.   These  signs  would  not  only  enhance  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  area,  but  would  provide  directions  for  the  visitor  to  Cherokee 
and  information  pertaining  to  parking,  rest  areas,  eating,  and  recreation 
facilities.   The  simplicity  of  the  signs  would  lend  a  low  cost  production 
benefit,  as  well  as  provide  needed  information. 

While  discussing  information  for  the  traveler,  it  was  thought  that  a 
seven-sided  information  booth  might  be  constructed  (depicting  the  seven 
Tribal  groups  of  the  area)  to  supply  the  traveler  with  a  list  of  activities 
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occurring  in  the  area.   For  example,  one  side  might  be  devoted  to  recreation, 
one  side  to  accomodations  of  the  area,  one  to  Indian  Lore,  etc.   One  side 
would  also  be  reserved  for  a  rest  area. 

Located  at  the  information  center  might  be  another  board  with  several 
boxes  containing  pamphlets  (again,  carrying  the  logo)  divided  as  follows. 
The  heading  would  read:   IF  YOUR  STAY  WILL  BE  FOR: 

In  Box  No.  1 — SEVERAL  HOURS — all  those  activities  that  are  daily  and 

that  could  be  done  in  several  hours. 

In  Box  No.  2— FOR  1  DAY— 

In  Box  No.  3— For  2  DAYS— 

In  Box  No.  4,  etc.  up  to  6  days.   In  this  box  might  be  information  on 
activities  around  the  area  and  state  that  might  be  taken  by  the  traveler  as 
day  trips. 

Non-permanent  billboards  (away  from  Cherokee)  would  be  effective  in 
that  the  boards  would  carry  the  theme  and  logo,  (even  if  listing  several  at- 
tractions in  Cherokee)  and  would  be  changed  seasonally  to  attract  many  dif- 
ferent groups.   NOTE:   In  choosing  colors  for  the  billboards,  choice  should 
be  eye  appealing,  blending  with  the  environment  (greens,  blues,  browns, 
oranges,  etc.)   and  lending  a  peaceful,  inviting  nature  to  the  advertisement 
itself.   The  billboards  should  be  dignified. 

Distribution  selection  suggestions  on  highways  leading  to  Cherokee  are 
as  follows:   Atlanta,  Greenville,  Asheville,  Charlotte,  Raleigh,  Richmond, 
Lexington,  and  Louisville. 

When  advertising  ,  for  possible  incoming  industry,  trade  and  business, 
publications  should  be  used  stating  that  Cherokee,  N.C.  "is  now  accepting 
applications  for  incoming  industry  (trade  or  business)"  and  an  address  for 
information  should  be  provided. 

The  internal  logo  chosen  is  "Enriched  By  The  Past — In  Touch  With  The 
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Future."  This  logo  might  be  used  on  letterheads,  and  on  all  information 
pertaining  to  and  between  the  residents  of  Cherokee.   The  logo  should  be 
utilized  here,  also.   In  this  way,  both  the  internal  theme  and  the  external 
theme  would  be  expressed  as  a  reminder  by  the  logo. 

It  is  essential  to  point  out  that  a  unified  effort  is  the  key  to  the 
success  of  a  public  relations  program.   Internal  communications  must  exist 
before  any  progress  can  be  made.   The  readily  available  facilities  and  re- 
sources must  be  used  to  their  full  capacity.   Everyone  should  be  concerned 
with  the  elimination  of  unemployment,  and  should  work  together  to  achieve 
this  goal.   Publicity  and  advertising  should  emphasize  not  only  the  natural 
resources  of  Cherokee,  but  transmit  a  feeling  of  community  cooperation. 
Cherokee  itself  should  retain  its  culture,  remaining  "Enriched  by  the  Past" 
and  should  continually  progress,  staying  "In  Touch  with  the  Future".   When 
all  efforts  are  coordinated  in  the  pursuit  of  a  common  goal,  then  this  goal 
is  more  easily  attained.   Once  you  start  to  progress,  you  find  it  easier  to 
attract  attention  both  internally  and  externally.   And  once  you  have  this 
attention,  you  find  yourself  in  the  unique  position  of  being  able  to  notivate 
others  to  "Share  Native  America". 

II.   Design  For  A  Tourism  Development  Department 

In  the  latter  part  of  1975,  the  American  Indian  Travel  Commission  was 
requested  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  Tribal  tourism  and  development 
department  for  Cherokee,  North  Carolina.   The  first  phase  of  the  design  con- 
tains the  following: 

Organization  Chart 

Organization  Description 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Goals  and  Functions 

Marketing  Goals  and  Functions 

Questions : 
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FIGURE  1 


RESERVATION 
INHABITANTS 


PRINCIPAL  CHIEF 
(EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE) 


TRIBAL 
COUNCIL 


CHAMBER  OF 

COMMERCE 

MEMBERSHIP 


TRAVEL/ 

HOSPITALITY/ 

COMMUNICATION 

PROFESSIONS 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

TOURISM  DEVELOPMENT 

DEPARTMENT 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
(TOURISM  DEPARTMENT) 


TOURISM 

DEVELOPMENT 

DEPARTMENT 


DIRECTOR 


SECRETARY/OFFICE  MANAGER 


CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE 


MARKETING 


A  proposed  organization  chart  for  a  Tourism 
Development  Department 

NOTE:      See  Table  1  for  organization  description 
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Table  No.  4  -  Organization  Description 


Reservation  Inhabitants 


Represents  the  total  population  of  the 
Reservation. 


Principal  Chief: 


Represents  the  voters  of  the  Tribe  and 
directs  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Tribe. 


Tribal  Council: 


Chamber  of  Commerce: 


Travel /Hospitality/ 
Communications  professions 


Board  of  Directors: 


Represents  the  voters  of  the  Tribe  and 
conducts  the  legislative  business  of  the 
Tribal  government. 

Membership  that  represents  the  business 
community  of  the  Reservation. 


Professional  representatives  from  those 
tourism  fields  integral  to  the  Reser- 
vation economy. 

Representatives  from  the  Principal  Chief's 
Executive  Committee,  Tribal  Council,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Membership,  and  profes- 
sional advisors  (non-voting)  from  the 
Travel,  Hospitality,  and  Communications 
fields. 


Executive  Committee  - 
(Tourism  Department) : 


Representatives  from  the  Board  of  Dir- 
ectors and  the  Director  of  the  Tourism 
Development  Department. 


Staff 


Director : 


Secretary/Office  Manager: 


Chamber  of  Commerce: 


Marketing: 


Directs  all  day  to  day  operations  of 
the  Department  in  accordance  with  poli- 
cies and  procedures  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Tour- 
ism Department. 

Self  Explanatory 

See  Table  No.  5  for  proposed  functional 
descriptions  and  goals. 

See  Table  No.  5  for  proposed  functional 
descriptions  and  goals. 
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TABLE  NO.  5  -  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

PROPOSED  GOALS  AND  FUNCTIONS 

Goals: 

To  represent  the  business  community,  working  together  to  improve  busi- 
ness, build  a  better  community,  and  create  a  climate  favorable  to  today's 
and  tomorrow's  growth  and  prosperity. 

Func  t  ions :   CIVIC  AFFAIRS 

1.  Reservation  planning  and  services 

a.  Promote  Reservation  signing 

b.  Assist  in  the  continued  development  of  master  plans 

c.  Assist  in  the  development  of  sign  codes 

d.  Assist  in  the  development  of  programs  in  planning  and  zoning 

2.  Traffic  and  transportation 

a.  Work  for  improvement  of  Reservation,  State  and  Federal  highways 

b.  Assist  in  development  of  programs  in  the  area  of  better  traffic 
control  and  parking 

c.  Promote  programs  for  local  transportation 

3.  Legislation 

a.    Take  definite  stands  on  legislative  issues  at  Tribal  Council, 
County,  State,  and  National  levels 

4.  Community  Development 

a.  Work  for  improvement  of  recreational  facilities 

b.  Work  with  other  entities  in  positive  community  development 
BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT 

1.  Promote  the  continued  development  and  expansion  of  existing  business- 
es 

2.  Encourage  quality,  new  businesses  to  locate  here 

3.  Encourage  increased  participation  by  Tribal  members 

COMMUNICATION 

1.    Provide  communication  to  membership  to  keep  them  informed  of  activi- 
ties.  Communication  both  by  person  and  wide  use  of  news  media 
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2.    Utilize  good  public  relations  to: 

a.  Publicize  activities  through  media 

b.  Plan  community  events  that  help  unite  the  total  community 

c.  Work  to  develop  community  pride  and  identification 


TABLE  NO.  6  -  PROPOSED  GOALS  AND  FUNCTION  OF  MARKETING 


Goals : 


1.  Profits 

2.  Developing  long-range  operating  plans 

3.  Decide  what  facilities  and  services  to  create  by  determining  who 
the  prospective  customer  is  and  what  he  needs  and  wants 

4.  With  the  Clamber,  create  facilities  and  services  the  customer  needs 
and  wants 

5.  Sell  those  facilities  and  services 

6.  Profits 

Functions : 

The  general  function  of  marketing  is  finding  out  what  the  customer  needs, 
or  desires,  and  selling  it  to  him  -  profitably! 

To  accomplish  this  the  following  activities  must  take  place: 

1.  Research  by: 

a.  Product  analysis  of  the  Reservation 

b.  Competition  analysis 

c.  Market  (or  people)  analysis 

2.  Packaging  the  product  through: 

a.  Image  projection 

b.  Physical  appearances 

c.  Proper  mix  of  services  with  enterprises 

d.  Tie-in  with  travel/transportation,  reservations,  credit  cards, 
and  promotional  network 
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3.   Promotion  of  the  product  that  has  been  developed  through  research 
and  packaging  by  such  tools  as: 

a.  Personal  selling 

b.  Direct  mail 

c.  Display  advertising 

d.  Publicity 

e.  Television  and  radio 

f.  Internal  advertising 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  complement  of  the  Board  of  Directors? 

2.  To  who  or  what  organization  does  the  Board  of  Directors  answer  to? 

3.  What  is  the  complement  of  the  Executive  Committee  ? 

4.  Who  chairs  the  Committee? 

5.  Who  does  the  Executive  Committee  answer  to? 

6.  Does  the  Director  answer  only  to  the  Executive  Committee? 

7.  Will  Tribal  enterprises,  associations,  etc.  receive  their  promotional 
support  through  the  Tourism  Development  Department? 

8.  What  are  the  sources  of  funding,  and  in  what  amounts? 

9.  Can  the  Director  be  offered  an  employment  contract? 

What  time  span? 

Will  there  be  any  restricitons  other  than  expertise  placed  on  the  sel- 
ection of  the  Director? 

10.   Will  each  attendee  at  the  meeting  give  an  expression  of  his/her  feel- 
ings, additional  points  to  be  stressed,  etc.? 

III.  Problems,  Practices,  and  Potential 

The  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  occupying  land  referred  to  as 
the  Cherokee  Indian  Reservation  in  western  North  Carolina,  has  a  dramatic 
history,  an  exciting  present  and  a  promising  future.   Because  he  still  lives 
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in  the  region  of  his  original  homeland,  where  mountains,  forests,  and  streams 
abound;  and  because  of  the  human  interest  in  his  life  and  experience  as  a 
part  of  American  history,  the  Cherokee  Indian  has  a  prime  opportunity  for 
developing  a  permanent  year-roud  tourist  attraction. 

Further,  the  location  of  the  Cherokee  Reservation  is  in  a  strategic 
position  for  attr  cting,  and  does  attract  millions  of  tourists  and  vacation- 
ers each  year.   Its  own  appeal  is  supplemented  by  the  Great  Smoky  Mountain 
National  Park,  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  and  the  highly  developed  area  of  Gat- 
linburg,  Tennessee. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  this  potentially  outstanding  resort,  there  is 
a  conglomerate  of  activity  which  can  only  be  described  as  "under-development" 
— failure  to  develop  and  promote  to  its  fullest  extent  the  natural  appeal  of 
either  the  historical,  the  cultural,  the  educational,  the  artistic,  or  the 
geographic  features. 

The  present  image  is  stretches  of  highway  flanked  on  both  sides  by  rest- 
aurants, motels,  service  stations,  and  scores  of  souvenir  shops.   Instead  of 
developing  the  "unique",  the  image  becomes  more  and  more  "usual"  -  a  poor 
mediocre  imitation  of  "tourism"  as  it  is  presented  in  areas  lacking  the  nat- 
ural attraction  factors  of  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reservation.   The  magnificance 
of  authenticity  and  the  excellence  of  the  properly  developed  attractions  are 
almost  completely  shadowed  by  the  poorly  developed  enterprises  which  exist 
solely  for  the  profit  motive  and  which  exploit  the  dignity  and  heritage  of 
the  Cherokee  Indian  and  his  North  Carolina  home. 

Tourism  is  probably  the  largest  potential  industry  in  this  area  since 
there  is  such  a  magnetic  draw  for  people  to  visit  the  mountains.   This  large 
number  of  visitors  that  come  to  Cherokee  and  stay  for  short  periods  of  time 
could  be  coaxed  into  staying  for  longer  periods,  and  perhaps  spending  their 
entire  vacations  with  improved  recreational  activities.   A  variety  of  high 
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quality  recreation  could  tend  to  attract  the  educated,  wealthy  tourist.   Un- 
like Cherokee,  the  visitor  to  Gatlinburg  is  offered  many  ways  to  spend  his 
time  and  money  during  the  day  as  well  as  in  the  evening.   Cherokee  does  not 
offer  this.   The  wealthy  tourist  will  not  want  to  stay,  but  look,  and  move 
to  a  more  suitable  location.   In  some  instances  the  traveler  may  actually 
wish  to  by-pass  the  area.   The  high  quality  establishments  are  in  greatest 
demand,  and  in  off  peak  periods,  the  demand  is  almost  exclusively  for  high 
quality  establishments .. .higher  investments,  not  only  of  capital  but  of  in- 
genuity, enterprise,  and  skill  will  yeild  higher  returns.   The  underdevelop- 
ment of  Cherokee  is  seen  in  the  quality  of  the  area's  recreation,  its  limited 
number  of  facilities,  and  the  variety  of  activities. 

The  main  resource  of  the  area  is  its  scenic  beauty  but,  as  beautiful 
as  the  mountains  are,  there  is  very  little  for  the  tourist  to  do  but  look  at 
them,  or  perhaps  take  a  short  hike,  or  watch  a  bear.   Many  tourists  express 
the  wish  that  there  were  more  facilities  with  a  larger  variety  of  activities. 
Development  of  this  sort  would  bring  a  higher  stratum  of  the  population,  and 
therefore,  more  income  from  each  tourist. 

Quality  is  a  very  important  feature  of  recreational  activities,  offer- 
ing not  only  a  place  to  sleep  in  relative  luxury,  but  also  dining  facilities 
with  entertainment,  a  bar,  golf  course,  tennis  courts,  riding  horses,  boating 
and  swimming  facilities,  and  etc.  all  on  a  level  catering  to  the  well-to-do 
visitor. 

In  addition  to  this  new  area  of  emphasis,  attention  needs  to  be  given 
to  the  condition  of  present  facilities.   Many  of  the  tourist  courts  and  shops 
are  not  in  good  repair,  nor  do  they  offer  accomodations  which  the  tourist 
has  a  right  to  expect.   The  fact  that  there  is  little  else  available,  is  no 
excuse. 

Cherokee  possesses  a  three-way  base  for  recreation  and  tourism  develop- 
ment: 
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(1)  Historical  —  Indian  and  frontier 

(2)  Artistic  —  Indian  and  mountain  crafts 

(3)  Geographic  —  The  natural  beauty  and  climate  of  the  location  of 

the  Reservation  coupled  with  its  strategic  location. 

Other  resort  areas  usually  have  just  one,  or  two  at  best,  but  manage 
to  develop  and  c.F.^italize  on  some  feature  which  appeals  to  the  vacationer 

Along  with  the  increased  amount  the  American  traveler  now  has  to  spend 
on  his  vacation  and  recreation  is  his  increased  interest  in  the  education  of 
himself  and  his  children.   Travel  is  now  recognized  as  an  educational  exper- 
ience and  Cherokee,  if  properly  developed,  can  offer  the  visitor  his  money's 
worth  in  entertainment,  recreation,  and  education;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
bolster  its  own  economy  to  a  degree  more  comparable  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  times. 
IV.   Proposed  Commercial  Recreation  Development 

A.    Recreation  Program  -  First  and  most  important  is  the  creation  of 
a  Commercial  Recreation  Activities  Program  which  is  directed  at  involving 
the  tourist  in  meaningful  experiences  of  cultural,  educational,  and  recrea- 
tional pleasures.   The  urge  to  return  to  simple  outdoor  living,  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  activities  that  once  were  essential  for  survival  seem  to  be  com- 
mon to  the  American  tourist  of  today.   This  desire  for  new  experiences  and 
adventure  is  satisfied  in  part  by  a  change  from  home  environment  and  the 
challenge  of  resourcefulness  found  in  outdoor  experiences. 

The  tourist  comes  to  Cherokee  expecting  all  the  experiences  that  involve 
being  in,  using,  enjoying,  sharing  or  interpreting  the  natural  and  cultural 
environment  of  Cherokee,  but  usually  leave  disappointed  because  they  do  not 
have  the  human  contact,  ability  on  thier  own,  or  opportunity  to  participate 
in  organized  recreation  programs.   We  therefore  recommend  a  total  planned 
recreation  program  for  the  tourist  which  should  begin  with  the  completion  of 
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the  Ceremonial  Grounds  which  would  be  the  focal  point  of  Cherokee's  commer- 
cial recreation  activiites.   Close  proximity  to  the  drama  "Unto  These  Hills", 
the  Oconaluftee  Indian  Village,  the  Museum  of  the  Cherokee  Indian,  the  Botan- 
ical Gardens,  the  Qualla  Arts  and  Crafts  Mutual,  and  the  Cherokee  Visitor's 
Center  gives  the  Ceremonial  Grounds  the  advantage  of  being  in  the  center  of 
the  tourist  activity. 

In  planning  the  program,  PARTICIPATION  should  be  the  "key"  or  "theme". 
A  charge  should  be  made  at  the  entrance  gate  and  it  would  include  all  activi- 
ties within  for  a  predetermined  time  span  which  could  be  all  day  and  include 
the  evening  program  or  the  two  could  be  completely  separate.   The  daytime  ac- 
tivities would  be  centered  around  the  theme  of  instruction-participation.   In 
separate  areas,  booths  or  shelters;  Indians  (who  would  be  paid  out  of  gate 
proceeds)  would  literally  teach  the  tourist  to  do  the  following  types  of 
activities: 


a.  Wood  carving 

b.  Stone  carving 


Cooking  native  foods 
Cherokee  history 


c .    Beadwork 


Etc. 


d.  Archery 

e.  Blow  gun 


f.    Indian  ball 


g.    Indian  games 
h.    Indian  dancing 


i.    Indian  language 


j .  Pottery 

k.  Finger  weaving 

1.  Myths  and  folklore 

m.  Whittling 

n.  Candle  dipping 
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Supplies  would  be  available  for  purchase  where  needed  and  this  income 
would  help  support  the  program.   At  nighttime,  a  program  of  entertainment  would 
dominate  and  again  with  maximum  participation  —  and  a  gate  fee  charged. 
There  would  always  be  a  large  campfire  to  create  the  atmosphere  for  the  fol- 
lowing types  of  activities  with  audience  participation  when  appropriate: 

a.  Group  singing 

b .  Group  dancing 

c.  Myth  and  story  telling 

d.  Instruction  -  various  and  educational 

e.  Exhibits 

f .  Drawing  for  prizes  -  nightly 

g.  Etc. 

The  bands  playing  on  the  side  of  the  roads  could  be  brought  into  this 
area  —  they  would  share  in  the  gate  proceeds  and  would  no  longer  create  the 
safety  hazard  and  complaints  of  noise.   Table  game  competition  such  as  Bingo 
could  go  on  in  one  area  of  the  Ceremonial  Grounds.   Various  types  of  ball 
games  with  the  tourists  on  one  team  and  the  Indians  on  the  other  would  greatly 
enhance  the  "participation"  feeling.   The  special  festivals  would  of  course 
take  place  on  the  Ceremonial  Grounds.   The  feeling  of  culture,  respect  and 
dignity  should  always  prevail  over  any  activities  which  take  place  on  these 
grounds . 

Other  recreation  programs  for  the  tourist  that  would  take  place  off  the 
Ceremonial  Grounds  and  would  be  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
Cherokee  Recreation  Department  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Cherokee  Tribal 
Public  Relations  and  Travel  Promotion  Board  and  staff  are: 

a.  Camping  -  long-term  &  short-term  with  Indian  guides 

b.  Hiking  and  treasure  hunts 

c.  Innertubing  &  innertubing  races 
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Fishing  &  fishing  tournaments 

Special  programs  for  Boy  &  Girl  Scouts 

Special  programs  for  the  handicapped 

g.    Rafting  and  rafting  races 

h.   Table  game  tournaments 

Water  sports  -  instruction  and  competition 

j •    Skiing 

k.    Tobogganing 


1.   Nature  studies 


m.   Water  ballet 


n.   Concerts 


Ice  skating 


Scenic  tours 


Etc. 


These  activities  would  be  pre-planned  to  take  place  at  specific  times 
and  dates  with  schedules  widely  publicized.   There  would  also  be  charges  to 
cover  expenses,  staff  salaries,  and  for  a  nominal  excess  amount  to  go  into 
the  expansion  of  present  programs  and  the  continuous  development  of  new  ones. 

B.    Needed  New  Facilities  -  Because  the  numbers  and  types  of  commer- 
cial recreation  facilities  are  few  and  inadequate,  the  funding  and  construc- 
tion of  additional  types  of  quality  recreation-type  accomodations  needs  to 
be  expedited.   Listed  below  are  just  some  of  the  facilities  needed  for  a  more 
balanced  commercial  recreation  program  in  Cherokee: 

a.  Theater  (motion  picture) 

b.  Bowling  alley 

c.  Permanent  buildings  on  the  Ceremonial  Grounds 

d.  Library 

e.  Ski  Resort 
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f.  Ice  rink 

g.  Toboggan  runs 
h.   Roller  rink 
i.    Billiard  room 

j .   Outdoor  sheltered  classrooms  on  the  Ceremonial  Grounds 
for  arts  and  crafts 

k.    Trail  improvements 

1.   Public  restrooms 

m.    Riverwalk  park 

n.    Cement  game  tables 

o.   Fenches  -  numerous  and  located  everywhere  possible 

p.   Hunting  reserve  (bow  and  arrow  only) 

q.    Primitive  log  cabins  for  camping 

r.    Sportsmen's  Center 

s^    Picnic  areas 

t.   Lawn  game  facilities 

u.    Sandy  beaches 

v.    Gondolas  or  chair  lifts 

w.    Trout  fish-out  ponds 

x.    Golf  course  and  club  house 

y.    Rifle  and  pistol  range 

z.    Sporting  goods  shops  (specialized) 
The  above  listing  is  not  in  any  order  of  priority  nor  is  the  list  in- 
tended to  be  complete,  but,  rather  suggestions  to  be  considered  in  the  plan- 
ning process. 
V.   Development  of  Selected  Facilities 

There  are  several  facilities  which  we  feel  should  have  some  special 
attention  because  of  their  importance  in  the  over-all  commercial  rec- 
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reation  program: 

A.    Golf  Course  (revision  of  a  study  by  Kenneth  Shipman) 
There  is  no  shortage  of  tourists  in  Cherokee.   The  problem  lies  in  keep- 
ing the  tourists  in  the  area  for  longer  periods  of  time  without  having  them 
simply  pass  through.   A  partial  solution  to  this  problem  may  be  found  in  a 
Golf  Course.   There  are  several  reasons  why  Cherokee  needs  a  golf  course: 

a.  There  is  no  place  in  Cherokee  where  one's  family  can  go  to  enjoy 
healthful  sports  activities  for  all  ages,  relax,  and  enjoy  the  compan- 
ionship of  his  friends. 

b.  It  would  be  attractive  to  tourists. 

c.  It  would  provide  a  place  for  teen-agers  and  college-age  adults  to 
engage  in  a  healthful  sport. 

d.  A  golf  course  will  contribute  to  the  area's  social  and  business 
life. 

WHY  GOLF  IS  AMERICA'S  MOST  POPULAR  OUTDOOR  GAME: 

Its  pleasures  and  health  benefits  are  enjoyed  equally  by  both  sexes, 
from  seven  to  seventy  years  of  age. 

It  is  a  game  whose  delights  can  be  enjoyed  by  all  regardless  of  athletic 
ability  or  physical  capacities.   Even  the  physically  handicapped  can  play. 

Its  handicapping  systems  make  it  possible  for  the  expert  and  the  less 
able  golfer  to  play  together  in  fair,  friendly,  close  competition. 

Its  costs  may  be  as  low  as  any  other  outdoor  game,  or  as  expensive  as 
you  may  want  to  make  it . 

It  is  fine,  refreshing  compensation  for  the  high  pressure  of  indoor  work. 

It  puts  a  premium  that  you  and  your  friends  enjoy  on  the  highest  prin- 
ciples of  sportsmanship  and  consideration  for  others. 

Golf  Clubs  and  Golf  Courses  Compared 

Cherokee  should  decide  which  type  of  golf  enterprise  best  applies  to 
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the  area  under  consideration.   In  making  this  decision,  the  Cherokees  must 
distinguish  between  private  clubs  and  golf  courses. 

Golf  clubs  are  designed  to  permit  only  those  individuals  who  own  member- 
ship to  use  the  facilities  of  the  club.   A  private  club  therefore  does  not 
lend  itself  to  tourist  participation. 

In  the  Cherokee  area  tourist  participation  is  the  most  important  consid- 
eration.  The  tourist  business  in  Cherokee  is  the  primary  source  of  income, 
and  a  golf  course  in  this  area  would  lend  itself  to  the  tourist  participation, 
Therefore,  in  the  Cherokee  area  a  golf  course  would  be  more  appropriate  than 
a  golf  club. 

The  following  outline  is  designed  for  the  private  golf  club,  but  the 
major  points  apply  equally  well  to  the  golf  course. 

A  Guide  for  Planning  and  Organizing  Private  Golf  and  Country  Clubs; 
I.    Preliminary  planning  procedure. 

A.  Form  tentative  steering  organization  to  establish  identity  of  plan- 
ning group  -  supported  by  deposit  of  capital  by  interested  indivi- 
duals -  (hold  size  to  bare  minimum) . 

B.  Determine  feasibility  of  project. 

1.   How  many  existing  golf  courses  in  area? 

a.  What  are  sizes  and  classes  of  memberships? 

b.  What  are  membership  costs  -  Dues,  initiation  fees,  trans- 
fer fees,  other  fees,  and  assessments? 

c.  Are  there  waiting  lists  at  other  clubs? 

d.  What  are  future  expansion  plans  of  other  clubs? 

e.  Are  there  any  other  new  clubs  or  golf  courses  being  con- 
sidered? 

f.  Does  playing  traffic  at  present  courses  indicate  need 
for  new  golf  courses? 
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2.  Numbers  and  types  of  other  social  and  recreational  clubs. 

3.  Has  any  similar  project  failed?  Why?  When? 

4.  Make  population  density  study. 

5.  Establish  minimum  family  income  level  to  support  proposed 
country  club  membership. 

6.  Determine  number  of  families  with  available  spendable  income 
above  established  minimum. 

C.  Survey  area  for  suitable  sites  -  Take  options  as  protective  meas- 
ure, if  necessary. 

D.  Prepare  written  summary  of  above  findings. 

E.  Selection  of  golf  course  architect. 

1.  Get  list  of  architects  available. 

2.  If  advisable,  learn  what  courses  have  been  built  by  architects 
under  consideration. 

3.  Check  fees  to  be  charged  for: 

a.  Preliminary  investigation  and  consultation. 

b.  Other  charges  and  contract  agreements. 

F.  Selection  of  golf  course  site. 

1.  Obtain  for  appraisal  written  recommendations  by  golf  course 
architect . 

2.  Obtain  option  on  selected  site  immediately,  if  not  previously 
done. 

II.   Preliminary  operating  procedure. 

A.    Formal  organization  of  interested  group. 

1.  Make  application  for  charter. 

2.  Election  of  board  of  directors. 

3.  Election  of  officers. 
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B.  Formation  of  committees. 

1.  It  is  suggested  that  members  of  preliminary  planning  group 
direct  committee  activity. 

2.  Suggested  committees  to  include: 

a.  Administration  and  operation. 

b.  Building 

c.  Publicity  and  promotion. 

d.  Budget  and  finance. 

3.  Each  committee  will  prepare  preliminary  cost  estimates  of  its 
requirements. 

C.  Committee  responsibilities. 

1.  Administration  and  operation. 

a.  Controls  preliminary  operating  expenses. 

b.  Prepares  projection  of  complete  operating  costs. 

2.  Building  -  get  estimates  of  following  costs: 

a.  Golf  course  construction. 

b.  Clubhouse,  pro-shop  and  maintenance  equipment  building 
construction 

c.  Other  facilities  (swimming,  tennis,  etc.) 

d.  Roads,  parking,  and  landscaping. 

e.  Maintenance  equipment. 

f.  Furnishings  and  fixtures. 

3.  Publicity  and  promotion  -  Estimate  costs  of  following: 

a.  Advertising,  publicity,  printing. 

b.  Membership  sales  commission,  if  any. 

4.  Budget  and  finance. 

a.  Review  reports  of  committee  cost  estimates. 

b.  Compare  findings  with  potential  market  indicated  in  feasi- 
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bility  study. 

c.  Prepare  estimated  financial  requirements. 

d.  Establish  membership  classifications  and  fee  schedule. 

e.  Establish  escrow  account. 

f .  Secure  finance  contract  for  membership  application  with 
lending  institution  (if  necessary) . 

III.  Planning  the  membership  sales  campaign. 

A.  Establish  membership  committee. 

1.  Draft  temporary  set  of  by-laws. 

2.  Promote  membership  sales. 

3.  Screen  membership  applications. 

4.  Establish  membership  prospect  list. 

5.  Schedule  membership  sales  campaign. 

B.  Function  of  publicity  committee. 

1.  Prepare  and  publish  sales  letters,  progress  reports,  and  bro- 
chures . 

2.  Prepare  publicity  releases  for  all  media. 

3.  Arrange  special  events  -  Public  announcement  party,  site 
picnics,  ground-breaking  ceremony,  etc. 

IV.  Starting  the  building  program. 

A.  Release  of  membership  monies  from  escrow. 

B.  Payment  of  applicable  excise  taxes. 

C.  Letting  of  contracts  for  construction. 

1.  Golf  course. 

2.  Clubhouse 

3.  Swimming  pool,  etc. 

4.  Course  maintenance  building. 
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D.   Hiring  of  key  personnel. 

1.  Golf  superintendent. 

2.  Club  manager. 

3.  Golf  professional. 

V.    Establish  permanent  organization. 

A.  Ratification  of  by-laws. 

B.  Election  of  officers  and  board  directors. 

C.  Appointment  of  committees. 

Be  Careful  in  Planning  a  Course.   There  are  right  and  wrong  ways  to  get 
a  club  started.   Promoters  profit  at  the  expense  of  gullible  golfers.   Golf- 
ers are  no  dumber  th<\n  anyone  else,  but  why  have  so  many  been  hooked?   Part 
of  the  answer  lies  in  a  desperate  need  for  golf  courses.   Old  clubs  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  expanding  suburbs.   Tourists  enjoy  areas  in  which  there  are 
recreational  opportunities. 

Today  millions  of  families  find  themselves  more  prosperous  than  ever  be- 
fore.  They  have  the  money,  leisure,  and  inclination  to  play  golf.   But  where 
can  they  go?   Municipal  courses  are  often  crowded  with  players  waiting  to 
tee  off.   The  existing  clubs  are  likely  to  have  long  waiting  lists  so  that 
it  may  take  an  applicant  years  to  get  in. 

This  tremendous  need  for  new  facilities  explains  why  promoters  have  been 
able  to  start  their  ventures  so  easily.   It  also  points  up  the  necessity  for 
every  community  to  understand  the  right  way  and  the  wrong  way  to  go  about 
acquiring  a  golf  course. 

A  Platform  of  Helpfulness.   In  trying  to  help  those  who  want  to  establish 
more  golf  courses,  especially  in  smaller  towns  where  the  need  is  recognized 
and  funds  are  limited,  there  are  two  alternatives: 

1.  To  give  bare  details  of  the  simplest  sort  of  a  course. 

2.  To  give  enough  information  about  the  organization,  construction, 
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and  operation  of  successful  small  town  clubs  to  show  what  is  prac- 
tical despite  financial  limitations. 

Selection  of  Course  Site.   Golf  architectural  authorities  remind  the 
prospective  builder  that  nature  is  the  best  golf  architect.   Natural  hazards 
make  the  most  interesting,  easiest,  and  cheapest  maintained  hazards.   The 
genius  of  the  architect  often  shines  brightest  in  his  use  of  these  natural 
features  of  terrain  in  providing  shot  problems.   In  this  respect  the  Cherokee 
area  would  be  an  excellent  location  for  the  site  of  a  golf  course. 

The  golf  architect  usually  considers  a  number  of  prospective  sites  and 
select  the  one  that,  at  reasonable  cost  of  land,  can  be  converted  into  a  good 
course  at  minimum  construction  cost  and  maintained  properly  at  minimum  ex- 
pense.  By  considering  several  sites  the  organizers  place  themselves  in  a 
good  trading  position. 

The  size  of  the  property  is  important.   Fifty  acres  for  a  nine-hole 
course  and  110  acres  for  18  holes  is  considered  the  minimum.   Even  areas  of 
this  size  involve  risk  of  injury  of  players  playing  parallel  holes.   For 
the  better  courses  fifty  acres  is  the  requirement  for  a  nine-hole  course 
and  160  for  18  holes.   Irregularly-shaped  plots  often  afford  opportunities 
for  the  most  interest  course  designs. 

The  land  should  not  be  too  rugged.   A  gently  rolling  area  with  some 
trees  is  preferable.   Land  which  is  too  hilly  is  tiring  on  players,  usually 
necessitates  too  many  blind  spots,  and  is  more  costly  to  keep  well  turfed. 

It  is  feasible  to  tie  up  enough  land  so  property  bordering  the  course 
may  be  sold  for  residential  sites,  and  the  proceeds  used  to  pay  off  the  loans. 
Frequently  reference  to  this  increase  in  value  of  surrounding  property,  due 
to  the  establishment  of  a  golf  club,  is  so  attractive  to  the  land-owner  that 
enough  property  exclusively  for  course  use  becomes  available  at  a  bargain 
price.   The  owner  figures  that  his  net  value  of  entire  holding  is  not  only 
increased  by  the  location  of  the  golf  course,  but  that  his  property  surround- 
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ing  the  course  is  made  more  readily  salable. 

Accessibility.   Unless  absolutely  unavoidable,  a  golf  course  should  not 
be  off  the  main  roads.   This  is  especially  important  in  the  case  of  a  small 
town  course  palnning  on  having  the  green  fees  from  transients  help  to  meet 
maintenance  costs.   This  consideration  would  be  very  important  in  the  Chero- 
kee area.   The  course  should  be  located  along  the  main  highway  into  town. 
Try  to  design  the  course  so  one  or  two  holes  are  parallel  to  the  highway: 
it  is  good  advertising. 


CHEROKEE  GOLF  COURSE 

Several  years  ago,  an  architectural  firm,  Twitchell  &  Allen  of  Sarasota, 
Florida,  conducted  a  feasibility  study  for  a  golf  course  for  the  Eastern  Band 
of  Cherokee  Indians.   The  conclusions  of  this  study  are  reproduced  here  with 
the  artist's  concept  of  the  site  layout  redrawn  for  reproduction  as  Proposal 
1  and  Proposal  2: 

The  Site: 

The  site  is  located  at  the  juncture  of  Raven  Fork  and  Oconaluftee  River, 
between  U.S.  Highway  441  and  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway. 

The  land  is  a  relatively  flat  area  with  large  open  spaces  and  several 
areas  of  moderate  tree  density. 

The  contour  of  the  land  makes  it  especially  adaptable  to  golf  course 
use.  The  gentle  slope  and  gradual  rise  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  create 
pleasant  and  proper  grading  for  the  18  holes.  Minimum  amounts  of  cut  and 
fill  would  be  necessary  to  create  a  finished  course.  These  contours  also 
create  an  ideal  situation  for  natural  drainage  of  surface  run-off  through 
the  existing  series  of  streams  and  rivers. 

In  addition,  the  rivers  and  streams  would  contribute  to  the  interest 
and  challenge  of  the  course. 
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The  relatively  north-south  orientation  of  the  valley  is  also  an  advan- 
tageous feature  of  the  site.   This  eliminates  the  necessity  of  the  golfer 
playing  directly  into  the  early  morning  or  late  afternoon  sun. 

The  Course; 

As  layed  out,  the  golf  course  would  play  approximately  6,700  yards,  put- 
ting the  course  in  the  championship  category;  courses  6,500  yards  and  above 
being  in  this  group. 

This  yardage  allows  the  course  to  be  layed  out  to  a  standard  par  72. 

As  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketches,  the  site  would  allow  for  several 
possible  hole  arrangements  with  starting  and  finishing  holes  at  either  end 
of  the  site. 

The  course  would  follow  the  natural  amenities  of  the  site  without  neces- 
sitating the  alteration  of  any  of  these  natural  features. 

The  crossing  of  the  rivers  by  several  of  the  golf  holes  would,  of  course, 
necessitate  the  bridging  of  the  river  at  several  points.   These  bridges  how- 
ever would  only  need  to  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  accomodate  the  rela- 
tively small  load  of  a  golf  cart. 

Crossing  of  the  river  with  heavier  maintenance  vehicles  would  be  at  the 
existing  road  bridges. 

The  inherent  nature  of  a  golf  course  would  not  only  lend  itself  to  the 
site,  but  would  also  add  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  valley.   Well  maintain- 
ed fairways,  greens,  and  tees  present  an  unobstructed  open  green  appearance, 
and  become  an  integral  part  of  the  natural  landscape,  while  at  the  same  time 
creating  a  useful  recreational  facility. 

Road  Relocation. 

It  is  apparent  that  regardless  of  which  eventual  scheme  is  chosen  for 
a  golf  course  in  this  area,  the  existing  location  of  the  road  would  be  un- 
satisfactory.  Therefore,  it  is  our  recommendation  that  the  road  be  relo- 
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cated  to  the  base  of  the  mountain  as  shown  on  the  drawing. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  land  for  the  proposed  course  would  be 
appropriated  by  means  of  a  land  exchange  with  the  U.S.  National  Park  Service, 
We  would  suggest  that  the  road  relocation  could  be  accomplished  as  part  of 
the  exchange  with  the  Park  Service  relocating  the  road. 
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PROPOSAL  1 


Land  Required: 
Course  Yardage: 


Approximately  150  acres 
Approximately  6,625  yards 


Par  72 


Hole  Breakdown: 


Front  Side 

Hole  No.   Yardage   Par 
1         400      4 


Back  Side 

Hole  No.    Yardage   Par 
10         400      4 


2 

500 

5 

3 

450 

4 

4 

400 

4 

5 

200 

3 

6 

430 

4 

7 

410 

4 

8 

500 

5 

9 

165 

3 

11 

165 

3 

12 

365 

4 

13 

470 

5 

14 

370 

4 

15 

210 

3 

16 

450 

5 

17 

340 

4 

18 

400 

4 

Out 


3,455 


36 


In 


3,170 


36 


Total  yards  6,625  -  Par  72 
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PROPOSAL  2 


Land  Required: 
Course  Yardage: 


Approximately  150  acres 
Approximately  6,720  yards 


Par  72 


Hole  Breakdown: 


Front 

Side 

Hole 

No. 

Yardage 

Par 

1 

420 

4 

2 

400 

4 

3 

500 

5 

4 

400 

4 

5 

165 

3 

6 

350 

4 

8 


485 


150 


435 


Back  Side 

Hole  No. 

Yardage 

Par 

10 

415 

4 

11 

430 

4 

12 

480 

5 

13 

400 

4 

14 

165 

3 

15 

500 

5 

16 

200 

3 

17 

415 

4 

18 

410 

4 

Out 


3,305 


36 


In 


3,415 


36 


Total  Yards  6,720  -  Par  72 
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PROPOSAL  2 


Land  Required : 


Approximately  150  acres 


Course  Yardage: 


Approximately  6,720  yards 


Par  72 


Hole  Breakdown: 


Front 

Si 

de 

Hole 

No. 

Yardage 

Par 

1 

420 

4 

2 

400 

4 

3 

500 

5 

4 

400 

4 

5 

165 

3 

6 

350 

4 

8 


485 


150 


435 


Back 

Side 

Hole 

No. 

Yardage 

Par 

10 

415 

4 

11 

430 

4 

12 

480 

5 

13 

400 

4 

14 

165 

3 

15 

500 

5 

16 

200 

3 

17 

415 

4 

18 

410 

4 

Out 


3,305 


36 


In 


3,415 


36 


Total  Yards  6,720  -  Par  72 
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B.    Ski  Resort    (Prepared  by  Spindletop  Research,  Inc.,  Lexington, 

Kentucky) 

While  Cherokee,  North  Carolina,  is  in  the  heart  of  a  major  recreation, 
tourism,  and  resort  area,  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  are  not  real- 
izing their  full  share  of  the  recreational  revenue  available  in  the  area. 
The  town  of  Cherokee  and  its  immediate  environs  have  been  developed  into  a 
major  tourist  complex  with  all  of  the  amenities  (hotels,  motels,  tourist 
homes,  restaurants,  an  Indian  village,  a  nationally  known  outdoor  drama  and 
numerous  gift  shops  displaying  and  selling  authentic  Indian  souvenirs,  cloth- 
ing, and  artifacts) .   Unfortunately  the  principal  tourist  season  and  activi- 
ty of  the  Cherokee  community  is  now  only  five  summer  months  long. 

With  more  than  nine  million  tourists  passing  through  Cherokee  on  their 
way  to  and  from  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  there  is  the  poten- 
tial for  Cherokee  to  obtain  a  greater  share  of  the  tourist  trade.   The  Tribal 
Council,  realizing  that  the  Reservation  is  in  the  heart  of  the  fast-growing 
southeastern  complex  of  newly  developing  ski  resorts,  asked  Spindletop  Research 
to  conduct  a  topographic  survey  and  feasibility  analysis  for  developing  a 
skiing  facility  on  the  Reservation  to  meet  the  demands  for  day-use  skiing. 
This  report  describes  the  analysis  of  three  potential  sites  within  the  Reser- 
vation. 

By  providing  such  a  facility,  the  Eastern  Band  could  both  serve  the  un- 
fulfilled demand  for  skiing,  and  also  provide  an  alternate  ski  area  for  skiers 
presently  using  adjacent  ski  resorts.   This  would  result  in  a  winter  tourist 
business  from  December  10  through  March  20,  which  could  yield  great  economic 
benefits  to  the  8,000  Indians  on  the  Reservation. 
ANALYSIS 
Major  Motivating  Factors  For  Selection  Of  Ski  Resort 

In  a  survey  conducted  in  the  early  1970' s,  most  of  the  skiers  questioned 
about  the  major  factors  attracting  them  to  a  particular  ski  resort  listed 
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B.    Ski  Resort    (Prepared  by  Spindletop  Research,  Inc.,  Lexington, 

Kentucky) 

While  Cherokee,  North  Carolina,  is  in  the  heart  of  a  major  recreation, 
tourism,  and  resort  area,  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  are  not  real- 
izing their  full  share  of  the  recreational  revenue  available  in  the  area. 
The  town  of  Cherokee  and  its  immediate  environs  have  been  developed  into  a 
major  tourist  complex  with  all  of  the  amenities  (hotels,  motels,  tourist 
homes,  restaurants,  an  Indian  village,  a  nationally  known  outdoor  drama  and 
numerous  gift  shops  displaying  and  selling  authentic  Indian  souvenirs,  cloth- 
ing, and  artifacts) .   Unfortunately  the  principal  tourist  season  and  activi- 
ty of  the  Cherokee  community  is  now  only  five  summer  months  long. 

With  more  than  nine  million  tourists  passing  through  Cherokee  on  their 
way  to  and  from  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  there  is  the  poten- 
tial for  Cherokee  to  obtain  a  greater  share  of  the  tourist  trade.   The  Tribal 
Council,  realizing  that  the  Reservation  is  in  the  heart  of  the  fast-growing 
southeastern  complex  of  newly  developing  ski  resorts,  asked  Spindletop  Research 
to  conduct  a  topographic  survey  and  feasibility  analysis  for  developing  a 
skiing  facility  on  the  Reservation  to  meet  the  demands  for  day-use  skiing. 
This  report  describes  the  analysis  of  three  potential  sites  within  the  Reser- 
vation. 

By  providing  such  a  facility,  the  Eastern  Band  could  both  serve  the  un- 
fulfilled demand  for  skiing,  and  also  provide  an  alternate  ski  area  for  skiers 
presently  using  adjacent  ski  resorts.   This  would  result  in  a  winter  tourist 
business  from  December  10  through  March  20,  which  could  yield  great  economic 
benefits  to  the  8,000  Indians  on  the  Reservation. 
ANALYSIS 
Major  Motivating  Factors  For  Selection  Of  Ski  Resort 

In  a  survey  conducted  in  the  early  1970' s,  most  of  the  skiers  questioned 
about  the  major  factors  attracting  them  to  a  particular  ski  resort  listed 
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dependability  and  variety  of  skiing  as  being  the  most  important.   The  respon- 
dents also  listed  distance,  total  cost  of  the  trip,  expected  amount  of  crowd- 
ding  (this  was  given  a  higher  rating  for  weekend  trips),  and  the  type  of  up- 
hill equipment  as  points  they  considered  in  choosing  the  resort  they  would 
patronize.   While  the  latter  three  points  will  not  be  discussed  in  this  re- 
port, the  dependability  and  variety  of  skiing,  along  with  distance  of  the 
potential  sites  to  population  centers,  will  be  described  in  the  ensuing  para- 
graphs. 
Topography 

Topography  on  the  Reservation  is  easily  classified  as  mountainous,  with 
elevations  ranging  from  2,000  feet  in  the  valley  to  more  than  5,400  feet  on 
the  summit  of  the  range  adjacent  to  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  (which  passes 
through  the  northern  third  of  the  Reservation) .   With  the  Great  Smokey  Moun- 
tain National  Park  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Reservation,  and  Nantahala 
National  Forest  on  south  and  southeast,  the  entire  area  is  heavily  forested 
with  mixed  hardwoods,  some  of  marketable  size,  evergreens,  and  heavy  to  dense 
undergrowth.   The  hillsides  are  generally  rough  and  rather  steep  with  access 
limited  by  many  sharp  ridges  and  deep  valleys. 

Of  those  potential  sites  surveyed,  by  both  map  study  and  physical  recon- 
naisance  on  the  ground,  only  the  Bunches  Bald-Soco  Bald  area  shows  promise. 
With  an  elevation  of  5,400  feet  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain  and  three  poten- 
tial slopes  ending  at  the  4,200  feet  level,  the  Bunches  Bald-Soco  Bald  area 
meets  all  the  key  requirements  for  a  ski  facility. 

One  slope,  3,500  feet  long  and  with  31  percent  grade,  could  serve  the  in- 
termediate and  advanced  skier.   The  other  two  slopes  are  3,320  feet  long  with 
a  36  percent  grade,  and  2,600  feet  long  with  a  46  percent  grade.   The  latter 
will  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  expert.   Slope  profiles  are  presented  in  fig- 
ures 2  and  3. 
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FIGURE  4 
Schematic  Layout 


CONTOUR    INTERVAL     40  FEET 


Ballroom  Area    For  Beginning  Skiers 
Proposed  Slopes 
Double  Chair  Lift 


T-Bar  Tow 

Blue  Ridge  Parkway  (2-lane  highway) 
Mountain  Ridge 


Source:  Spindletop  Research,  Inc. 
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On  the  southern  side  of  the  crest  is  a  natural  bowl  in  which  beginners 
and  intermediate  slopes  of  at  least  1,000  foot  length,  facing  north,  can  be 
located  to  provide  excellent  "ballroom"  skiing. 

The  area  has  excellent  access  via  existing  paved  roads.   It  is  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  and  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  Extension 
at  Wolf  Laurel  Gap.   It  is  11  miles  to  Cherokee  via  the  parkway  and  US  441 
and  15  miles  via  the  parkway  and  US  19. 

While  the  other  sites  surveyed  initially  appeared  to  show  promise  for 
a  ski  area,  the  two  most  important  elements,  of  properly  oriented  Topography 
and  suitable  climate,  for  ski  development  success  were  absent. 

The  area  in  Jenkins  Creek  Valley  has  several  potential  slopes  of  4,000 
to  5,000  feet  in  length  with  1,000  to  1,200  foot  vertical  drops.   However, 
while  sheltered  from  the  winds,  all  slopes  in  this  area  suitable  for  devel- 
opment face  to  the  south  and  southwest.   Since  these  slopes  are  directly 
exposed  to  the  sun  from  10:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.,  they  have  higher  average 
low  temperatures,  and  limited  natural  snow,  estimated  at  12  inches  per  year. 
Thus  the  cost  of  snow  making  would  be  excessive  and  the  potential  peak  ele- 
vation of  approximately  4,800  feet.   Unfortunately,  as  in  the  case  of  Jenkins 
Creek  Valley,  all  slopes  are  exposed  to  the  south. 
Climate 

With  the  advent  of  artificial  snowmaking  equipment,  ski  resort  areas  in 
the  southeastern  Unites  States  no  longer  have  to  rely  upon  natural  snowfall 
in  order  to  provide  good  skiing.   Initially,  humidity  readings  below  65  per- 
cent and  temperatures  below  30°  were  necessary  for  good  artificial  snow  pro- 
duction. 

In  the  past  few  years,  however,  snowmaking  capabilities  have  been  enhanc- 
ed by  the  development  of  high-pressure  snow  cannons  and  snow  blowers.   Larch- 
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mont  Engineering  of  Lexington,  Massachusettes,  a  manufacturer  of  snowmaking 
equipment,  reports  that  snow  can  be  made  when  the  humidity  is  greater  than 
65  percent.   Mr.  Richard  Coker,  owner  and  manager  of  Cataloochee  Ranch  near 
Maggie,  North  Carolina,  confirms  this,  reporting  that  his  three-man  snow- 
making  crew  has  made  snow  when  the  humidity  was  near  95  percent.   (He  added 
that  such  conditions  resulted  in  less  efficient  snowmaking.)   Mr.  Coker  also 
said  that  his  crew  made  snow  for  500  hours  during  the  1972-73  season,  result- 
in  in  70  days  of  skiing  for  the  season.   These  facts  suggest  that  sub-30°  tem- 
peratures are  the  predominant  necessary  conditions  for  effective  snowmaking. 

Temperature  data  for  Oconalufty,  North  Carolina,  were  obtained  from  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.   This  site  is  less  than  ten  miles  from  Bunches 
Bald,  the  location  being  studied  for  a  potential  ski  facility  on  the  Cherokee 
Indian  Reservation.   While  Oconalufty  has  an  altitude  of  2,100  feet  and  the 
base  of  the  ski  slope  site  at  Bunches  Bald  is  approximately  4,160  feet  above 
sea  level,  the  temperature  readings  can  be  transferred  from  the  lower  area  by 
subtracting  a  constant  from  the  lower  altitude  data. 

According  to  Mr.  Charles  Hardy  of  the  Bluegrass  Weather  Service  in  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  air  temperatures  decrease  by  from  3.2°F  to  5.2°F  per  thous- 
and foot  increase  in  altitude.   However,  these  figures  represent  temperature 
changes  in  open  air  and  are  generally  greater  than  the  amount  of  change  which 
would  occur  on  mountain  slopes.   By  comparing  monthly  average  temperatures 
for  the  winter  months  during  a  ten-year  period  at  Banner  Elk,  North  Carolina 
(elevation  3,739)  and  Boone,  North  Carolina  (elevation  3,333)  with  Grandfather 
Mountain,  N.C.  (elevation  5,245),  it  was  determined  that  a  2.6°  difference 
per  thousand  feet  could  be  applied  in  transferring  temperature  data  from 
Oconalufty  to  Bunches  Bald. 

The  difference  in  the  altitudes  of  Bunches  Bald  and  Oconalufty  is  2,060, 
so  the  figure  to  be  subtracted  from  Oconalufty  data  is  5.2°.  Table  7 
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shows  the  recorded  (Oconalufty)  temperature,  and  Tables  7  and  8  show  the 
adjusted  (Bunches  Bald)  temperature  data,  respectively,  for  the  winters  of 
1960-61  through  1965-66. 

Daily  temperature  records  generally  show  that  temperatures  below  30°F 
have  occurred  by   ecember  1,  providing  conditions  necessary  for  building 
up  an  adequate  snow  base  and  cover.   Thus  skiing  may  begin  early  in  December 

To  estimate  the  approximate  number  of  skiing  days  in  a  season,  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  the  number  of  days  each  year  that  have  conditions 
which  favor  snowmaking.   Table  10  shows  the  number  of  days  which,  based  on 
temperatures  alone,  probably  would  have  permitted  snowmaking  for  the  winters 
of  1960-61  through  1965-66.   It  is  estimated  that  an  additional  10  days 
would  be  lost  due  to  rain,  excessive  humidity,  and  fog. 

Table  9  shows  that  the  winters  of  1962-63  and  1963-64  would  have  pro- 
vided the  longest  skiing  seasons  of  the  six-year  period.   If  the  skiing 
season  in  those  years  had  begun  on  December  1  and  continued  through  March 
15  (105  days),  a  total  of  89  days  of  skiing  could  have  been  expected,  pro- 
viding skiing  for  84  percent  of  the  season.   On  the  average,  about  81  days 
of  skiing  could  be  expected  in  a  typical  winter.   This  represents  77  percent 
of  the  105-day  season.   (Data  for  a  90-day  season  are  also  presented  in 
Table  4). 

Since  many  ski  resort  operators  feel  they  must  have  snow  on  the  slopes 

at  least  two-thirds  of  the  season  in  order  to  break  even,  the  data  suggest 

that,  with  respect  to  climate,  a  successful  ski  resort  could  be  established 

at  Bunches  Bald.   On  the  average,  skiers  at  Bunches  Bald  should  expect  to 

ski  about  81  days  per  year  during  a  105  day  season,  or  almost  77  percent  of 

the  season. 

Water  Supply 

Since  much  artificial  snowmaking  is  required  to  maintain  skiability 
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TABLE  10 

PROBABLE  SKIING  SEASON  LENGTH 

December  1  - 

March 

15  (105  days) 

Number  Days 

Numb 

er  Days  Skiing 

Sub-30°F 

(10  Days  Deducted 

Percent 

Year 

Temperatures 
88.0 

for 

Other  Factors*) 
78.0 

Skiing  Days 

1960-61 

74.0 

1961-62 

82.0 

72.0 

68.0 

1962-63 

99.0 

89.0 

84.0 

1963-64 

99.0 

89.0 

84.0 

1964-65 

89.0 

79.0 

75.0 

1965-66 

88.0 

78.0 

6- 

-year 

74.0 

6-year  totals 

90.8 

80 . 8      average 

76.9 

December  15  - 

-  March 

15  (90  days) 

1960-61 

74.0 

64.0 

71.0 

1961-62 

71.0 

61.0 

68.0 

1962-63 

85.0 

75.0 

83.0 

1963-64 

85.0 

75.0 

83.0 

1964-65 

74.0 

64.0 

71.0 

1965-66 

77.0 

67.0 

6-; 

year 

74.0 

6-year  totals 

79.0 

69.0      average 

75.0 

*0ther  factors  include  fog,  high  humidity,  and  rain. 
Source:   Spindletop  Research,  Inc. 
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of  southern  ski  slopes,  an  adequate  water  supply  is  necessary.   Each  of  the 
sites  studied  has  access  to  some  sort  of  water  supply.   The  Jenkins  Creek 
site  could  be  serviced  by  Jenkins  Creek,  but  probably  not  without  the  aid 
of  a  dam.   The  Lost  Cove  site  is  above  an  existing  reservoir  of  approxi- 
mately two  acres.   The  Bunches  Bald-Soco  Bald  site  can  be  supplied  with  wat- 
er from  a  nearby  spring,  but  this  will  also  require  a  dam  to  store  suffi- 
cient water. 
Slope  Cover 

The  potential  slope  sites  at  the  three  locations  are  covered  with  vary- 
ing densities  of  undergrowth  and  mixed  hardwoods.   Jenkins  Creek  has  dense- 
to-heavy  undergrowth  and  contains  pole-sized  and  market-sized  hardwoods. 
Lost  Cove  has  sparse  to  light  undergrowth  in  addition  to  pole-sized  hard- 
woods.  The  Bunches  Bald-Soco  Bald  area  has  heavy  undergrowth,  but  has  the 
smallest  trees  of  the  three  sites,  small  to  medium-sized  mixed  hardwoods  and 


evergreens . 


Lodge  Site 

Each  site  contains  a  gently  sloping  area  in  which  a  ski  lodge  with  park- 
ing facilities  could  be  constructed.   The  basic  difference  between  the  site 
at  Bunches  Bald-Soco  Bald  and  the  other  two  sites  is  that  the  terrain  of  the 
former  site  dictates  that  the  lodge  be  built  at  the  top  of  the  mountain.   Al- 
though this  deviates  from  the  tradition  of  having  the  lodge  at  the  base  of 
the  slope,  it  does  not  exclude  the  possibilities  of  locating  a  small  "warm- 
ing up"  building  at  the  base  of  the  slope. 
Slope  Orientation 

The  Bunches  Bald-Soco  Bald  site  is  the  only  site  on  which  north-facing 
slopes  could  be  constructed.   Because  of  the  high  melting  rate  of  snow  on 
south-facing  slopes  and  because  of  the  warmer  temperatures  in  the  Southeast, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  slopes  be  protected  from  the  sun.   Larchmont  Engin- 
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eering  reports  that  south-facing  slopes  as  far  north  as  Pennsylvania  invite 
financial  disaster  for  the  same  reason.   Thus,  slope  orientation  is  a  dom- 
inant factor  in  the  selection  of  a  good  ski  area  in  the  Southeast. 
Road  Construction 

The  amount  >f  road  construction  needed  for  each  site  varies  from  improve- 
ment to  total  construction.   The  Lost  Cove  site  requires  road  improvement  of 
an  existing  quarter-mile  stretch  off  US  19.   Approximately  three  and  one- 
half  miles  of  construction  is  necessary  for  access  from  US  19  to  the  Jenkins 
Creek  location.   Road  construction  through  an  existing  right-of-way  of  approx- 
imately one  mile  would  link  the  Bunches  Bald-Soco  Bald  facility  to  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway. 
Summary  of  Site  Conditions 

With  respect  to  water  supply,  lodge  location,  and  road  construction,  the 
Bunches  Bald-Soco  Bald  site  is  not  th2  most  likely  choice  for  a  ski  facility 
when  compared  to  Jenkins  Creek  and  Lost  Cove.   (See  Table  11).   However,  when 
ground  cover,  altitude,  and  slope  orientation  are  considered,  the  Bunches 
Bald-Soco  Bald  area  is  unquestionably  the  best  of  the  three  sites  studied. 
With  ground  cover  having  small  to  medium  sized  trees,  the  amount  of  time  sav- 
ed in  clearing  and  grading  the  slopes  could  be  considerable,  as  most  of  these 
trees  could  easily  be  pushed  over  by  bulldozer.   The  higher  altitude  provides 
slightly  colder  temperatures  necessary  to  minimize  the  amount  of  snow  melt, 
and  improve  snowmaking  capability.   Finally,  the  importance  of  northerly 
slopes  to  further  aid  in  snow  cover  retention  cannot  be  overemphasized.   For 
these  reasons,  it  is  felt  that  the  Bunches  Bald-Soco  Bald  site  is  the  one 
most  likely  to  provide  better  and  longer  skiing  seasons. 
Accessibility  to  Population  Centers 

In  a  doctoral  dissertation  published  in  March,  1972,  thirteen  resort 
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TABLE  11 
COMPARISON  OF  THREE  SITES  CONSIDERED 


Bunches  Bald 


Jenkins  Creek 


Lost  Cove 


Elevation 
(feet) 

Slope  orienta- 
tion 

Water  supply 
for  snowmaking 

Access 


Ground  cover 


Slope  length 
(feet) 

Vertical  drop 

Sheltered  from 
wind 

Variety  of  slopes 

Electric  power 

Potential  days 
of  skiing 

Lodge  location 


5,400 


North 


81 
Excellent 


4,600 


South 


66 
Good 


4,600 


South 


Spring  must  be 
dammed  up 

Existing  stream 
(dam  required) 

Existing 
reservoir 

1  mile  to  be 
widened  and 
improved 

3*5  miles  to  be 
built 

\   mile  road 
improvement 

Small  mixed 
hardwoods ; 
heavy  under- 
growth 

Mixed  pole- 
sized  hardwoods; 
dense  to  heavy 
undergrowth 

Mixed  pole- 
sized  hard- 
woods; sparse 
to  light  under 
growth 

3,500 

4,000  to  5,000 

3,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

66 

Excellent 


Source:   Spindletop  Research,  Inc. 
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managers  were  asked  what  factors  they  considered  to  be  most  important  to  the 
successful  location  of  a  southern  ski  area.   Eleven  cited  accessibility  to 
population  centers.   It  was  further  stated  that  it  is  quite  common  for  skiers 
to  travel  140  miles  or  further,  one  way,  for  skiing  on  a  weekday,  and  that 
many  skiers  would  make  a  200  mile  trip  for  a  weekend  of  skiing. 

Cherokee,  North  Carolina  is  readily  accessible  to  the  population  centers 
of  Atlanta,  Georgia  (165  miles),  Knoxville,  Tennessee  (70  miles),  Asheville, 
North  Carolina  (40)  miles,  Columbia,  South  Carolina  (180  miles),  and  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina  (140  miles).   Atlanta,  the  location  of  the  nation's 
second  largest  ski  club,  is  a  source  of  many  southern  skiers.   Furthermore, 
each  of  these  population  centers  is  the  home  of  one  or  more  colleges  or  uni- 
versities.  This  is  a  very  important  factor,  since  approximately  one-third 
of  the  southern  skier  population  is  made  up  of  students.   Thus,  the  accessi- 
bility of  Cherokee  to  these  population  centers  will  add  greatly  to  the  success 
of  a  ski  resort. 
SUMMARY 

The  analysis  of  topography,  climate,  and  accessibility  to  population 
centers  reveals  that  the  Bunches  Bald-Soco  Bald  area,  the  best  of  the  three 
sites  studied,  is  an  excellent  location  for  a  ski  resort.   The  terrain  lends 
itself  to  development  of  ski  slopes  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  beginning, 
intermediate,  and  expert  skiers.   The  existence  of  an  adequate  water  supply 
and  the  frequency  of  below-30°  weather  should  provide  sufficient  snowmaking 
conditions  to  expect  81  days  of  skiing  per  year.   Since  this  area  is  easily 
accessible  to  many  population  centers  in  the  Southeast,  the  success  of  a  ski 
resort  here  is  greatly  enhanced. 

Thus,  Spindletop  Research  recommends  that  a  day  use  ski  resort  facility 
be  constructed  at  the  Bunches  Bald-Soco  Bald  site. 
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3.    Sportsmen's  Center 

In  conjunction  with  the  ski  resort  and  for  economic  reasons  as  well  as 
the  need  to  provide  the  types  of  facilities  which  the  tourist  desires  for 
more  than  an  overnight  stay,  we  recommend  that  the  non-ski  season  of  the 
lodge  and  surrounding  grounds  be  used  for  a  Sportsmen's  Center.   The  Sports- 
mens  Center  would  have  the  composite  appearance  of  a  hunting  lodge,  shooting 
range,  fishing  preserve,  bow  hunting  grounds  and  a  forest  park.   Sportsmen 
will  be  especially  attracted  to  the  shooting  ranges,  as  these  types  of  facil- 
ities have  always  been  "few  and  far  between."  This  Center  is  recommended  as 
a  public,  special-use  facility,  operated  on  a  fee  basis,  enabling  the  Cent- 
er to  be  self-supporting  and  a  revenue-producing  facility  for  the  Eastern 
Band  of  Cherokee  Indians. 

The  ski  resort,  with  the  lodge  accomodations  would  serve  well  as  the 
Cherokee  Sportsmen's  Center  and  the  Tribal  Reserve  area  would  be  ideal  for 
a  game  management  program  and  controlled  profitable  bow  and  arrow  hunting 
program.   A  center  of  this  type  should  be  located  in  a  secluded  area  away 
from  the  residential  sections.   The  ski  lodge,  already  constructed,  would 
provide  some  overnight  accomodations,  snack  bar,  restaurant,  administrative 
space  including  an  office,  caretaker's  or  night  watchman's  quarters,  and  a 
spacious  lounge  area  which  would  accomodate  meetings  of  various  gun  clubs 
and  sportsmen's  groups.   Few  additional  structures  would  be  needed  and  the 
major  investment  of  roads,  parking  utility  facilities,  and  etc.  would  not 
have  to  be  repeated. 

The  lodge  would  be  the  main  control  point  for  the  entire  operation  and 
should,  if  at  all  possible,  be  located  on  such  a  site  as  to  command  a  complete 
view  of  the  target  areas  —  in  this  instance  the  lodge  is  planned  to  be  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain  instead  of  the  conventional  placement  on  the  bottom. 
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The  standard  elements  which  are  necessary  before  an  ideal  sportsmen's 
center  should  be  seriously  considered  are  listed  below.   As  you  review  these 
requirements  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  ski  resort  planned  for  the  Bunches 
Bald-Soco  Bald  site  would  serve  exceedingly  well  as  a  center  of  the  type  we 
are  proposing  here: 

"Land  requirements  for  such  a  Center  are  a  minimum  of  80  acres  with  pre- 
ferably 200  acres  of  ground  use.   The  best  site  selection  would  be  one  which 
included  the  following:   a)   natural  backstop  for  bullets;   b)   a  natural 
barrier  around  the  site  such  as  rivers,  hills,  or  mountains  to  assure  pri- 
vacy and  eliminate  possibility  of  encroachment;   c)   no  drainage  probelms; 
and  d)   natural  sound  abatement. 

The  site  should  be  within  reasonable  commuting  distance.   Firing  ranges 
can  go  on  land  where  commercial,  industrial,  and  residential  uses  cannot.  . 

D.    Establishing  an  Archery  Shop  in  Cherokee  — Dwight  Calloway  &  Benny 

Miller 

Archery  is  one  of  America's  fastest  growing  sports.   It  is  being  used 
by  an  increasing  number  of  hunters  who  have  found  that  they  receive  a  great- 
er thrill  in  pitting  archery  skill  against  the  wild  game.   People  in  thousands 
of  communities  throughout  the  country  have  banded  together  in  archery  clubs. 
These  clubs  participate  in  target  archery  which  is  the  oldest  form  of  sports 
competition. 

A  variety  of  activities  are  offered  to  the  archer.  These  activities 
include  archery-golf,  clout  roving,  target  shooting,  novelty  shooting  and 
hunting. 

Thousands  of  people  participate  each  year  in  archery  meets.   The  Nation- 
al Archery  Association  has  been  admitted  to  the  Olympic  Committee.   Schools 
over  the  country  are  expected  to  offer  archery  as  a  competitive  sport  in  the 
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near  future. 

An  archery  shop  would  be  appropriate  in  Cherokee  because  the  Indian  has 
always  been  associated  with  the  bow  and  arrow.   This  would  be  one  type  of 
specialty  shop  that  most  tourists  would  expect  to  find  in  Cherokee. 

The  equipment  used  in  archery  is  called  tackle.   The  tackle  that  must 
be  sold  in  the  archery  shop  includes: 

1.  Glass  and  laminated  bows 

2.  Wood,  glass,  and  aluminum  arrows 

3.  Finger  tabs 

4.  Arm  guards 

5.  Shoulder,  hip,  ground,  and  bow  quivers 

6.  Targets 

7.  Bow  sights 

Supplies  for  the  repair  of  the  tackle  must  also  be  sold.   Such  as: 

1 .  Nocks 

2.  Fletching 

3.  Target  and  hunting  points 

4.  Target  covers 

5.  Bow  strings 

6.  Target  stands 

The  merchant  in  Cherokee  is  not  faced  with  getting  more  tourists  into 
the  buying  area.   His  problem  is  getting  the  customer  into  his  place  of  busi- 
ness.  With  this  type  problem,  the  use  of  position  and  broadcast  media  would 
be  of  little  value;  but  the  shop's  appearance  will  attract  the  tourist. 

One  of  the  first  store  policies  will  be  that  of  creating  an  atmosphere 
of  spaciousness  and  attractiveness  leaving  the  outside  area  in  front  of  the 
shop  completely  clear  of  merchandise.   This  will  be  a  contrast  in  appearance 
with  the  other  shops  that  have  crowded,  cluttered  appearance. 
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Illustration  No.  10 


STORE  LAYOUT 


8 

7 

6 

5 

2 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1.  Display  of  basic  tackle 

2.  Bows 

3.  Arrows 

4.  Quivers  and  bow  sights 

5.  Accessories  and  repair  supplies 

6.  Targets  and  target  covers 

7.  Cash  register 

8.  Storage  room 
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If  possible,  a  nativeCherok.ee  bow  maker  will  be  employed  to  demonstrate 
his  craft,  and  he  may  take  orders  for  his  product. 

The  most  valuable  selling  space  within  the  store  is  that  area  at  the 
right  of  the  entrance.  This  space  will  be  used  to  display  the  bows.  The 
bows  are  the  most  expensive  article  within  the  shop. 

The  next  most  valuable  space  is  the  cente^r  of  the  store.   The  arrows 
will  be  located  here.   They  will  be  placed  high  enough  so  as  to  be  pleasing 
for  the  shopper,  but  low  enough  so  as  not  to  obstruct  overall  store  visibility, 

The  area  on  the  left  side  of  the  entrance  will  be  used  to  display  quiv- 
ers and  bow  sights.   Just  behind  this  display  will  be  an  area  for  accessor- 
ies and  repair  supplies. 

The  right  rear  corner  will  be  used  for  the  display  of  targets,  target 
covers,  and  target  stands.   The  cash  register  will  be  placed  in  the  left 
corner  at  the  rear.   This  will  be  different  from  most  of  the  shops  in  Chero- 
kee which  use  their  most  valuable  space  at  the  front  of  the  store.   They 
do  this  to  reduce  the  amount  of  shop  lifting.   But  with  the  type  of  merchan- 
dise in  an  archery  shop  this  will  not  be  as  likely  to  occur. 

A  wall  will  partition  off  the  back  of  the  shop  for  storage.   Stored 
here  will  be  cleaning  supplies  and  merchandise  that  is  not  on  display. 

With  this  type  of  store  layout  the  customer  will  enter  the  door  and  go 
down  the  right  side  past  the  bows  and  arrows.   If  he  makes  a  purchase,  he 
will  go  towards  the  cash  register.   Then  to  leave  the  store  the  customer 
must  pass  all  of  the  other  merchandise. 

1 .  Any  archery  equipment  that  is  produced  on  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reser- 
vation and  can  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  price  will  be  purchased  by  the 
shop.   These  articles  will  be  a  type  of  collector's  item. 

2.  All  sales  are  made  on  a  cash  basis.   There  will  be  no  credit  sales. 

3.  The  hours  that  the  shop  will  be  open  will  be  the  same  as  the  other 
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Shops  in  downtown  Cherokee. 

4.  The  shop  will  be  open  the  year  around.   The  hunting  season  will  be 
promoted  during  the  spring  and  fall  seasons. 

5.  All  employees  will  be  Cherokee  Indians,  if  possible. 

Downtown  Cherokee  does  not  need  more  tourists,  or  customers,  but  most  of 
the  shops  need  a  different  type  of  customer.  These  are  the  ones  that  will  be 
able  to  make  substantial  purchases. 

E.    Reservation  Rivers  and  Streams 

One  of  the  most  critical  environmental  issues  of  today  is  the  pollution 
of  the  waters  of  our  developed  areas.   Another,  and  closely  interrelated  is- 
sue is  the  utilization  and  abuse  of  the  lands  and  foreshores  of  the  rivers 
and  streams.   This  section  is  intended  to  summarize  the  important  concerns 
for  the  Cherokee  waterway  areas  and  suggest  paths  for  utilizing  these  natur- 
al resources  for  recreation  purposes  while  preserving  their  natural  beauty; 
and  still  allowing  limited  recreational- type  development. 

Riverside  ecological  disintegration  has  become  a  matter  of  world-wide 
alarm  and  has  caused  to  come  about  an  era  of  environmental  danger  awareness 
that  has  made  pollution  a  byword.   Rivers  are  the  most  intensively  used  and 
most  often  abused  resource  on  earth.   The  Cherokee  Indian  has  historically 
established  his  settlements  along  the  river's  edge  and  was  able  to  exist  in 
harmony  with  the  natural  environment.   As  the  economic  and  social  demands 
are  increasing  on  the  Reservation,  the  riverside  will  be  increasingly  affect- 
ed by  the  location  of  structures  with  detrimental  impacts  on  the  ecological, 
recreational  and  visual  values  of  the  disappearing  shorelines. 

The  riverside  is  a  unique  and  irreplaceable  resource  on  the  Cherokee  In- 
dian Reservation,  where,  at  the  interface  between  land,  water,  air,  and  sun; 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  on  earth  can  be  found.   To  illustrate  our 

concern  for  the  way  the  rivers  and  streams  can  be  improperly  developed,  we 
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refer  the  reader  to  Illustration  No.  11,  showing  the  over-development  of  the 
riversides  in  Gatlinburg,  Tennessee,  which  has  caused  the  river  to  appear 
more  like  an  irrigation  canal  than  what  it  was  —  a  beautiful  mountain  river. 
In  Cherokee  we  found  some  places  where  the  riverside  has  been  affected  by  the 
improper  location  of  structures,  however,  for  the  most  part  the  rivers,  creeks, 
and  branches  on  the  Reservation  are  free  flowing  and  in  their  natural  state. 
(See  Illustration  No.  12  of  the  Oconaluftee  River  which  is  beautiful  and 
natural.) 

Riversides  are  endangered  species  and  deserve  to  be  granted  the  highest 
degree  of  protection  from  occupancy  by  non-essential  uses  as  the  river  land- 
scape is  a  unique  natural  and  cultural  asset. 

Suggested  allowable  development  for  riversides  on  the  Cherokee  Indian 
Reservation. 

In  some  urban  areas,  the  river  edges  have  been  landscaped  to  become  cor- 
ridors of  great  clarity  and  beauty.   In  other  urban  and  rural  areas,  man's 
work  has  produced  only  disorder  and  blight.   Cherokee,  it  is  hoped,  will  util- 
ize ecological  and  landscape  planning  effectively  to  provent  repetition  of 
old  mistakes  by  others  in  new  forms  on  the  Reservation. 

Two  kinds  of  control  measures  need  to  be  employed:   one  to  secure  the 
broadest  possible  public  riverside  embankment  for  recreational  access  and  use 
or  for  ecological  and  aesthetic  protection,  while  reserving  suitable  sites 
for  legitimate  and  compatibly  designed  waterfront  uses  such  as  the  planned 
"Riverwalk  Park"  proposed  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  the  island 
area  in  the  Cherokee  Village.   The  site  plan  is  reproduced  here  as  illustra- 
tion No.  13.   The  following  types  of  facilities  and  activities  would  be  per- 
missable  and  are  in  the  plans  for  the  development: 

a.  Tot  play  area 

b.  Play  area  for  older  children 
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Proposed  -  Riverwalk  Park 
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c.  Public  restrooms 

d .  Walkways 

e.  Relaxation  areas  with  benches  and  tables 

f.  Still  water  pool 

g.  Waterfall 

h.    Cherokee  culture  and  water  display  -  possibly  of  Indian  canoes,  etc 
(Water  oriented  exhibits) 

i.    Primary  Cherokee  display 

j.    Trees,  lawn,  shrubbery 

k.    foot  bridges 

1.    Native  stone  cooking  facilities  (outdoor) 

Activities  such  as  exhibits  of  artist's  paintings,  drawings  and  photo- 
graphy; garden-type  shows;  folk  and  Indian  dancing,  story  telling;  group 
picnics  and  table  game  tournaments  are  the  types  of  which  should  be  allowed 
and  supervision  provided  for  by  the  Recreation  Department.   Again,  it  may  be 
necessary  for  a  small  fee  to  be  charged  in  order  to  meet  expenses. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  ASSESSMENT 


I.  Abstract 

This  report  has  been  prepared  as  a  flexible  guide  for  the  community 
and  commercial  recreation  development  on  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reservation. 
Existing  facilities  and  programs  are  discussed;  their  problems  are  analyzed 
and  the  needs  assessed. 

II.  Environmental  Impact 

A.  Little  adverse  environmental  impact  is  forseen  in  implementing 
the  recreation  plan,  other  than  short-term  disturbance  of  ground  cover  in 
grading  and  construction  of  new  facilities  and  some  permanent  removal  of 
vegetation  to  make  room  for  a  few  buildings,  shelters  and  roads. 

B.  The  plan  has  some  positive  ramifications  as  far  as  the  environment 
is  concerned  in  that  implementation  would  guarantee  the  preservation  of  open 
space  and  some  natural  vegetative  covering  in  parkland. 

III.  Adverse  Environmental  Effects  Which  Cannot  Be  Avoided 
Some  removal  of  the  natural  ground  cover  must  occur. 

IV.  Alternatives  To  The  Proposed  Plans 

The  alternative  to  this  plan  is  poorly  located  and  possibly  inadequate 
recreation  facilities.   The  Tribe  and/or  commercial  developers  may,  of  course, 
choose  to  exceed  this  plan  in  construction  of  recreation  facilities,  but  it 
is  felt  that  the  Tribe  exercises  adequate  controls  and  review  authority  to 
insure  that  any  such  additional  recreation  facilities  which  might  logically 
be  proposed  for  the  area  would  not  have  substantial  negative  effect  upon  the 
environment . 

V.  Relationship  Between  Short-term  Uses  and  Long-term  Productivity 

It  is  felt  that  the  recreation  lands  utilized  will  be  developed  in  a 
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careful  manner  so  as  not  to  disturb  their  long-term  benefit  to  man.   The 
meaningful  use  of  leisure  time  encouraged  by  the  recreation  sites  will  be 
of  lasting  value  to  their  users. 

VI.  Irreversible  and  Irretrievable  Commitments  of  Resources. 
See  III.  abrve. 

VII.  Mitigation  Measures  Proposed  To  Minimize  Impact 

Careful  consideration  and  development  practices  should  be  employed  dur- 
ing construction  an J  operation  of  the  projects.   Specific  measures  will  be 
determined  when  specific  projects  are  designed. 
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